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smaller than 
actual size. 


Own one of these leather-bound books 
for only $4.95...the price of a paperback! 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN 


The finest edition you can find of Moby 
Dick is the great Easton Press leather- 
bound edition. Now you can have this 
luxurious book (a wonderful value at its 
regular price of $39.50) for the price 
of a paperback—only $4.95—with no 
obligation to buy any other book. You 
can keep Moby Dick for $4.95 forever! 


Why is The Easton Press making this, 
dare we say it, whale of a deal? Because we 
think you'll be delighted and astonished 
when you see the quality of your first Eas- 
ton Press leather-bound edition. When you 
feel the quality of the leather, and hold the 
heft of the book. When you look at the 
beauty of the binding, and see the gleam of 
the 22kt gold inlaid on the spine! 

Frankly, we are hoping you will be so 
taken with this first volume that you will 
want to own additional leather-bound edi- 
tions from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written. But you are under no obligation to 
do so. 


Replace those paperbacks 
and forgotten best sellers 
with leather-bound classics! 


Theres a time in your life when you 
will want toreplace your paper- 
backs and forgotten best 
sellers with a library of 


beautiful and important books. That's what 
a great library is all about...books so mag- 
nificent that they are your pride and joy... 
a statement about you. And a library of 
leather-bound books is the best of all. 


Each book bound in 
genuine leather 
with accents of 

22kt gold. 


Real Value! 


The books in this collection are a genuine 
value, not cheap reprints. Not poor-quality 
editions in imitation leather. Easton Press 
editions are the real thing. Real leather edi- 
tions of the finest quality. Heirloom books 
elegantly bound and printed on acid-free 
paper so that they will last for generations. 
Yet the cost is not expensive. For little 
more than the price of ordinary-looking 
hardcover books you can own these 
extraordinary editions — books that are 
admired and collected in 131 countries 
around the world. Books that you will be 
proud to display in your home — forever! 


Classics by Bronté. Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky. Shakespeare. Twain. 


Who remembers most of yesterday's best 
sellers? You can be sure the world will never 
forget the works of Shakespeare. Milton. 
Dostoyevsky. Dickens. Tolstoy. Twain. These 
are the greatest authors of all time — rep- 
resented here by their greatest works! (We 
include a list of all the titles with your $4.95 
book; you then get to choose which books 
you want to receive!) 


Each volume is custom-bound for you. 


You don't see luxurious leather-bound books 
in most homes, which is all the more reason 
you'll be proud to see them in yours! Nor do 
you see these Easton Press leather editions 
for sale in bookstores. They are made avail- 
able directly to you — with no bookstore 
mark-up and no distribution excesses. This 
is what lets us keep the price low and the 
quality high. 


Superior craftsmanship and materials go 
into each Easton Press edition. Premium- 
quality leather. Acid-neutral paper. Gilded 
page ends. Satin ribbon page markers. 
Moiré fabric endsheets. Superb illustra- 
tions. Hubbed spines accented with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 


At just $4.95 you have nothing to lose! 


Own Moby Dick for $4.95. For the price of a 
paperback, own this luxurious edition out- 
right. Then, whether you buy anything fur- 
ther is entirely up to you. Obviously, you get 
this book for a fraction of what it costs us to 
make. We do so in confidence that you will 
be truly impressed. 

To take us up on this unusual opportunity, 
simply call us, toll free, at the number shown, 
or mail the reservation application below. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-567-4534, Ext. 1-7747 


Reservation Application 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Yes...send my leather-bound edition of Moby 
Dick for me to keep forever at just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written. If I like this book, send me 
further editions at the rate of one per month at 
$39.50* each—with this price ($39.50) held 
firm for the next two full years! 

I understand you will send me a list of all the 
titles in the collection. I can tell you which, if 
any, I do not want, and I am free to tell you then 
to send me no further books at all if that is my 
decision. I may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. 
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ı Heres how I want to pay for my $4.95 Moby 
! Dick and future volumes (unless I tell you to 
: cancel): 
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American Express Discover 


Credit Card No. Expiration Date 


C I prefer to pay by check. ($4.95 enclosed). 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Signature 


All orders subject to acceptance. 
*Plus $3.75 for shipping and handling and any applicable sales tax. 


1-7747 
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The American Historical Foundation Presents the . 


GENERAL PATTON SINGLE ACTION ARMY 


The First Firing Limited Edition 45 to Honor this Great American 


Completely Hand Engraved and Plated with Sterling Silver 


Plating: Ster 
Engraving: Bi 
Caliber: 45 

Edition Limit: 


Model: Single Action ; ili 


“May God have 
mercy on our en- 
emies; they will 
need it.” 


aster of the art of 
war, he had an 
intuitive feel for 
battle. He was one of 
i America’s greatest heroes 
of all time. He was General George S. Patton, Jr. 

There is one great symbol that best stands for the 
General himself. It is his .45 Caliber Single Action 
Army Revolver. It identified him to his troops on 
the front lines. He firmly believed that “No one 
would know me if I didn’t wear this pistol.” 

The American Historical Foundation is proud to 
help keep alive the bold warrior spirit of this great 
American through the issuance of the General 
George S. Patton, Jr. Commemorative Revolver. 


Itis a fully functional, firing revolver. It fires the 
same, famous, readily available .45 Colt ammuni- 
tion preferred by General Patton for its ferocious 
stopping power. 

Like General Patton’s, this firing revolveris hand 


Barrel Length: 4 3/4” 


engraved, fitted with the military lanyard loop and 
the 4-3/4 inch barrel, and identified with the 
General’s famous “GSP” initials scrimshawed in 
the right grip. 

But only 2,500 individuals, military associations 
and museums worldwide will have the opportunity 
to own one of these tributes—your assurance of 
future rarity and collector value. 

Each revolver is specially serially numbered be- 
tween P0001 and P2500. Each is accompanied by a 
Certificate of Authenticity. 


Every inch is plated with Sterling Silver. And 
each Revolver is custom made and hand engraved 
under the supervision of gunsmith Aldo Uberti, 
one of the world’s finest. The grips are made of 
fossilized ivory mixed with polymers for split 
resistance. 

If you do not have a Federal Firearms License, we 
will coordinate delivery with you through your 
local firearms dealer after your reservation is re- 


A walnut and cue panoramic Display Case is available . 


With glass on both sides of the case, it allows this hand- 
engraved firearm to be viewed from both sides without 
removing it from the case. 


ceived at Foundation Headquarters. If you do have 
an FFL, send a signed copy, and your Commemora- 
tive will be delivered directly to you. 


Available exclusively from The American His- 
torical Foundation, you may use the Reservation 
Request or call toll free anytime at (800) 368-8080. 
Your satisfaction is guaranteed, or return for a full 
refund within one month. In addition, with your 
reservation, you will be made a Member of the 
Foundation. 


RESERVATION 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or return in 30 days for a full refund. 
To: The American Historical Foundation 
1142 West Grace Street, Dept. R290 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Telephone: (804) 353-1812 
Toll Free: (800) 368-8080 
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: Yes, please enter my reservation for the General Pat- 

ton Commemorative Revolver, hand engraved and plated 

1 with Sterling silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

: O My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $195 is en- 

i closed. ease charge or Llinvoice the balance due in 

losed. O Pl harg Dinvoice the bal: due i 

! eight monthly payments of $225 [0 in full. 

- O Please also send the panoramic Display Case, at $195. 

! O My payment in full is enclosed $1,995 per Revolver; 
Display Case, add $195. 
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[O Yes, engrave my initials into the left grip, adding $20. 
If I cancel my reservation prior to delivery I will receive a full 
refund, less a commissioning fee of $195. 


Daytime Telephone ( .........++.) «+ iér 
For Visa, MasterCard or American Express, please send account. 
number, expiration date and signature, Virginia residents add 4.5% tax. 


R290 


EDITOR’S DESK 


thoughts on history 


As we prepared this issue of American 
History, two of the articles seemed to 
have an unexpected connection with 
more recent events. John Ferling’ article 
about the Texas City disaster (page 48) 
immediately brings to mind the horrify- 
ing bombing of the Murrah Building in 
Oklahoma City last April, in which 169 
people died (below). Both explosions 
occurred about the same time of day in 
the same month, but their most striking 
similarity is that both were caused by 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. 

The tragedy in 
Texas City was acci- 
dental, caused by a 
series of bad deci- 
sions and a lack of 
understanding of the 
explosive qualities of 
ammonium nitrate. 
By itself, the fertilizer 
did not pose a threat, 
but the introduction 
of carbowax coating 
and the heat of the 
fire greatly decreased 
the stability of the 
compound and set 
the stage for what fol- 
lowed. 

Until the Texas City 
explosion, the full potential of ammoni- 
um nitrate as an explosive agent was un- 
known; now it is used in 95 percent of all 
commercial blasting. That grade ammo- 
nium nitrate is carefully regulated, but 
the fertilizer, one of the most commonly 
used in the world, is readily available. As 
Time magazine noted shortly after the 
Oklahoma bombing, however, it takes “a 
basic understanding of chemistry, skill at 
bombmaking, and technical know-how” 
to turn fertilizer-grade ammonium nitrate 
into an instrument of destruction. 

Ina very different vein, the story of the 
great Peace Jubilee of 1869 (page 42) re- 
calls another giant concert that took 
place a century later near Woodstock, 
New York. Although it was a commercial 
venture, popular memory has anointed 


the three-day, outdoor concert at Wood- 
stock with a special significance in the 
anti-Vietnam War peace movement. As 
Tom Graves notes in his essay (page 47), 
it did not start out that way. Rather than 
being a motivating force in itself, the 
peace theme was adopted by Woodstock 
organizers as a way to ensure that the 
crowd did not become unruly. The de- 
vice worked beyond their wildest expec- 
tations as almost a half million people, 
mostly under 25 years of age, spent three 
days in extremely adverse conditions in 
remarkable harmony, 
entertained by some 
of the most popular 
musicians of the day. 
One cannot look 
at the two concerts 
without being struck 
by changes a century 
wrought. It is unlike- 
ly that an event such 
as attracted thou- 
sands to Boston in 
g the post-Civil War 
Sera would have 
» q drawn the same kind 
15 of crowd in 1969. 
And the conditions 
z under which the 
* Woodstock crowd 
were willing to live would undoubtedly 
shock the earlier generation. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to imagine President 
Richard M. Nixon receiving at Wood- 
stock the kind of reception given 
Ulysses S. Grant in Boston. 

One of the reasons frequently given 
for the Woodstock generation's opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam War is the impact of 
television as it brought the conflict into 
America’s living rooms. Beginning on 
page 26, Edward Oxford looks at the 
early days of television as it established 
itself as an integral part of our lives. We 
are grateful to Milton Berle for granting 
an interview (page 32) that provided us 
with his personal insights into the early 
days of the medium. 

—Margaret Fortier 
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| Civil War history by acquiring | 
| |aone-of-a-kind unique framed | 
"| Art Collectable featuring genu- 
ine Civil War era newspaper pages and | 
artifacts from battlefields throughout the 
south, Newspaper pages and artifacts are 
framed as unique works of art and are 
preserved and protected in accordance 
with the highest archival standards. 

Each framed piece contains an authen- 
tic page from the inside of Harpers 
Weekly, The London Times, or other no- 
table Civil War era newspapers featuring 
a sketch created by artists in the field. 
Double page layouts and front pages are 
also available. 

Accompanying your framed page of 
history are genuine artifacts from Civil 
War battlefields. As no two pieces are 
alike, your artifacts may vary, but most 
contain bullets, buttons, buckles, shell 
casings and cartridges. 

All of your artifacts and page of his- 
tory are certified with a certificate of au- 


| 


Actual size approximately 36" high X 27" wide 


|_ truly of historical value. Very few Civil War 


| relics are being found today due to the 
| increased demand by collectors and the 


thenticity and registered with the Inter- 


national Museum and Artists Registration 
Association in Washington, DC to insure 
the value and validity of your artifacts. 


| rapid urbanization of the southern U.S. 
| As more and more land is bulldozed, 
fewer and fewer relics are found. 

Each piece is certified for authenticity 
and registered. Your page of history is en- 
capsulated in an acid free mylar sheath, 
which creates a neutral environment 
which resists the invasion of harmful 


acidic properties detrimental to the Ph | 


balance of the document. The materials 


we use in this process are specified by | 
| the Library of Congress for the National 


Archives. Your document and artifacts are 
beautifully shadow box framed with a 


deep cherry wood finish and double mat- | 


ted. Each come with it’s individual certi- 
fication and is guaranteed to be authen- 
tic. These framed documents and arti- 
facts are exquisite art objects to be prized 


as much for their aesthetic qualities as 


for their historical significance. 
Our replica of the Colt Army Revolver 


| is an accurate representation of the re- 
_ volver that monopolized the field for a 
| large part of the war. This was the prin- 


Fi LEEE 


inet fiom 


ciple revolver of the war, ® volver is completely safe and non-fireable. 


over 100,000 being fur- 
nished to the Federal 
Government during the 


i low you can own a piece of ` Your relics and newspaper pages are § years 1861 to 1863. The replica is framed 
in a beautiful deep shadow box lined with | 
genuine suede matting. The revolver is | 


intended for collection, display and deco- 


ration only. Although the locks onthe rep- 
| lica are mechanically functional, the re- 


Please check with your local authorities 
before purchasing, as there may be local 
restricitons concerning replicas of “mod- 
ern firearms” in your area. 

Each art collectable is unconditionally 
guaranteed for 30 days. Please allow us 
10 days to ship your framed art piece as 
each is custom made. 


Shipping, Handling And Insurance Is Included 


| Yes!, please send my unique framed historical document, 


| 0 Single page $225.00 ea. 
| O Front page $249.00 ea. 


| WV CHECK METHOD OF PAYMENT 


C Double page $249.00 ea. 
CJ Please also send the framed Civil war 
revolver replica revolver $149.00 ea. 


| C Payment in full (or credit card authorization) enclosed. 
Q 25% deposit (or credit card authorization) is enclosed. 
| CJ Please charge the balance to my credit card in three equal monthly 


installments. Please Charge My 


Ll Visa 


“imc U AmEx 


ORDER TOLL FREE 800 575-1159 (or) Mail This Form To: 


| Card # 

| Exp. Date 
| Signature 
| Name 

| Address 
| City 


| Day phone # 


i 


Art Affair Direct 
3871 Valley View Blvd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89103 


State Zip 


Nevada residents only, add 7% sales tax to total 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Although the official anniversary is not 
until August, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion—America’s system of national muse- 
ums—begins celebrating its 150th an- 
niversary on January 1 with the opening 
in the “Castle” of “Smithson’s Gift,” an ex- 
hibition on the bequest by James Smith- 
son (1765-1829) of Great Britain that led 
to the establishment of the first Smithson- 
ian museum in Washington, D.C. A trav- 
eling display—“Americas Smithson- 
jan”—vwill open on February 9 in Los An- 
geles and tour 12 U.S. cities during a two- 
year period, offering a glimpse of the In- 
stitutions 16 museums, galleries, and the 
National Zoo. Many other exhibits and 
events are planned throughout 1996, with 


HISTORY TODAY 


news of the past 


the major anniversary celebration sched- 
uled for August 10, when the Smithson- 
ian will host a public birthday party on the 
Mall that will feature music, entertain- 
ment, and a fireworks display over the 
Washington Monument. 

Smithson, a British scientist, provided 
in his will that, in the event his nephew 
died without heirs—as he did in 1835— 
the balance of his estate should go “to 
the United States of America, to found at 
Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” In 1836, Con- 
gress accepted the bequest, which in 
U.S. funds of the day amounted to more 
than $500,000. After ten years of wran- 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION CASTLE DESIGNED BY JAMES RENWICK 


gling, Congress passed and President 
James K. Polk signed into law the act 
creating the Smithsonian Institution. 
Work began on the first museum build- 
ing, the red sandstone Castle, in 1847. 
Today, the Smithsonian is the world’s 
largest museum and research complex. 
For information call 202-357-2700. 


TENNESSEE 200 
Throughout 1996, Tennessee will cele- 
brate the bicentennial of its 1796 entrance 
into the Union with a year of festivities 
and projects. In Nashville, the unob- 
structed north and northwestern views of 
the Greek-revival capitol building are to 
be protected by construction of the Bicen- 
tennial Capitol Mall, a 19-acre outdoor 
history museum honoring the states 95 
counties. Among the features of this per- 
manent monument to the anniversary are 
a two-hundred-foot granite map of the 
state, a two-thousand-seat amphitheater, 
and a wall of history highlighting impor- 
tant achievements in Tennessee's past. 
Beginning in the spring, a train will 
visit forty locations in the state taking the 
Tennessee 200 Exposition to the people. 
The train will feature interactive, multi- 
media exhibits and displays dealing with 
significant aspects of the states com- 
merce and industry. Other history-relat- 
ed projects include the Archives Pro- 
gram, through which Tennessee 200 and 
the State Library and Archives will work 
with local historical agencies on a long- 
term plan for the preservation of the 
states documentary heritage; Tennessee 
Heritage Trails, a project to preserve and 
promote important aspects of state histo- 
ry; and a celebration of women’s history 
and the role women played in transform- 
ing Tennessee during the last two cen- 
turies. For information on all events and 
projects call 800-200-TENN (8366). 


UTAH CENTENNIAL 
Utah marks its hundredth anniversary 
of statehood in 1996 with thousands of 


COPYRIGHT © 1932, 1960 JAMES THURBER 


CENTENNIAL 


events, including a January 4 re-enact- 
ment in Salt Lake City of the announce- 
ment of President Grover Cleveland's 
1896 proclamation that finally granted 
statehood. The Utah Centennial Com- 
mission has planned numerous projects 
that will leave a lasting legacy for the 
state’s future. In one such undertaking, 
the “Old Desert Village” in This is the 
Place State Park (formerly Pioneer Trail 
State Park), which commemorates the 
entrance of Mormon pioneers into the 
Great Salt Lake Valley in 1847, will be 
enhanced by construction of more than < 
twenty period buildings. Other “legacy g 
projects” include research into impor- 3 
tant topics in state history; restoration of & 
significant buildings and monuments; 5 
preservation of Native-American sites; 
creation of interactive computer pro- 
grams for visitors to the state; and the 
commissioning of artistic works. For 
more information on all Utahs 1996 
events and projects call 801-531-1996. 


UNIVERSITY 


ALGONQUIN HONORS THURBER 
During a recent top-to-bottom renovation, 
the venerable Algonquin Hotel, which 
opened in New York City in 1902, created 
a “signature suite” dedicated to American 


“All right, have it your way — you heard a seal bark.” 


humorist and cartoonist 
James Thurber (1894- 

1961) [see Novem- 
1996» ber/December 1994 
issue]. The suite is decorated with 
memorabilia from Thurber’ life and ca- 
reer, including such items as his 1902 
second-grade report card; family pho- 
tographs; reproductions of some of his 


immortal cartoons; and a Milton Caniff 
signed lithograph portrait. 

Thurber, a longtime Algonquin resi- 
dent, was also a member of the “Round 
Table,” a group of well-known figures 
associated with New Yorker magazine— 
Robert Benchley, Alexander Woollcott, 
and Dorothy Parker, among others— 
who metat the Algonquin for lunch and 
conversation during the 1920s with 
such other literary luminaries as play- 
wright George S. Kaufman and news- 
man Heywood Broun. Hotel guests can 
reserve the Thurber Suite and other sig- 
nature suites relating to the era at no ad- 
ditional charge. For more information 
call 212-840-6800. 


BIRTH OF THE 

INFORMATION AGE 

Fifty years ago, on February 14, 1946, 
John William Mauchly and John Pres- 
per Eckert gave the first demonstration 
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THE ENIAC COMPUTER, PRESPER ECKERT AND JOHN W. MAUCHLY IN FOREGROUND 


of the Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Computer (ENIAC) to scientists 
and industrialists gathered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Moor School 
of Electrical Engineering. Throughout 
1996, the university and its home-city 
of Philadelphia will commemorate this 
“birth of the information age” with 
events and exhibits at 22 trade shows 


and conventions related to information 
technology. Sometime during the sum- 
mer, the city’s Franklin Institute (215- 
448-1152) will open “Inside Informa- 
tion,” a $7-million permanent exhibi- 
tion that will explain key scientific con- 
cepts of information technology and 
demonstrate the potential of its extra- 
ordinary tools. Also this summer, the 
University of Pennsylvania (215-898- 
8721) will lead a series of international 
symposia exploring the impact of in- 
formation technology on society. 
Developed in secrecy during World 
War II, ENIAC—basically a collection of 
twenty electronic adding machines 
called “accumulators”—was touted as 
being able to multiply 360 ten-digit 
numbers or extract a square root “in a 
single second.” When turned on, the 
huge, room-size computer used so much 
power that it caused lights in nearby 
towns to dim. For information on city 
programs call 1-800-537-7676. x 


Dis , 
rare and revered as the 


American bald eagle itself. 


The gold in these extraordinary coins 
came from the thriving mines of the Old 
West. The dreams of our ancestors live 
on among collectors like you. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The Saint-Gaudens Double Eagle is an 
outstanding tangible asset investment 
for today's volatile economy. Now you 
n own one of these investment-grade, 
int-condition coins for $649. 

-Buy WITH CONFIDENCE 

Blanchard and Company is the 

nation's largest retailer of classic 
American coins- everything from 
common-date silver dollars to one-of-a- 
kind rarities worth as much as $1 mil- 
lion. And the only rare coins we sell are 

__ independently graded and certified by 

_ the Professional Coin Grading Service 


to the availability of the 


Act WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 
To order this or any other rare 
U.S. coin, call toll free today 


1-800-880-4653, Ext. 937 


PRICE INCLUDES DELIVERY. DATES OUR CHOICE. PRICES AND 
AVAILABILITY SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITH NO ADVANCE NOTICE. 
LIMIT 1 PER CUSTOMER, NEW CUSTOMERS ONLY. ASK ABOUT 
OUR EXCHANGE PRIVILEGES. WE GUARANTEE ALL OF 
OUR COINS. CALL FOR DETAILS. 


BLANCHARD 


AMERICA'S RARE COIN & PRECIOUS METALS FIRM 


P.O. BOX 61740 - NEW ORLEANS, LA 70161-1740 


and Numismatic Guaranty Corporation. _ Z 
more, we will meet or beat any 
's currently advertised prices, 
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new books & tapes 


MAN OF THE PEOPLE: A LIFE OF 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 

by Alonzo L. Hamby (Oxford University 
Press, 760 pages, $35.00). In this sub- 
stantial biography, Hamby recounts the 
public and private demeanor of Harry S. 
Truman (1884-1972), who assumed of- 
fice as thirty-third president of the United 
States on the death of Franklin Roosevelt 
in 1945 and became largely responsible 
for shaping the post-World War II world. 
The author traces Truman’ career from 
the family farmhouse in Independence, 
Missouri, to France during World War I, 
then through his early political life and 
explosive presidency to semi-retirement 
and his involvement with the Harry S. 
Truman presidential library, which 
opened in 1957. 


A GOOD YEAR TO DIE: THE STORY 
OF THE GREAT SIOUX WAR 

by Charles M. Robinson III (Random 
House, 412 pages, $27.50). In this dra- 
matic chronicle of the bloody 1876 war 
between the U.S. Army and the Sioux 
nation, Robinson traces events that led 
to the outbreak of hostilities, describes 
the battles that followed, and discusses 
the aftermath of this tragic conflict, 
which forever changed the face of the 
American West. The narrative is based 
largely on first-hand accounts of those 


involved, soldiers’ diaries and letters, 
and oral histories handed down by 
many of the Native Americans who 
fought in the war. 


CIVIL WAR: 

AMERICA’S EPIC STRUGGLE 

(Multi Educator Inc., $79.95). The dra- 
ma of the American Civil War comes to 
life in this two CD-ROM collection for 
Macintosh and Windows. The causes, 
battles, and personalities of the war are 
highlighted in more than two hours of 
narration, complemented by some three 
thousand photographs, one hundred 
maps, and period music. 


ATLAS OF WESTWARD EXPANSION 
by Alan Wexler, maps and pen-and-ink 
drawings by Molly Braun (Facts on File, 
Inc., 288 pages, $40.00). With the aid of 
period maps, drawings, photographs, 
and artworks, as well as Braun’s special- 
ly commissioned maps and sketches, 
Wexler traces the history and expansion 
of the United States from 1750 up to the 
early twentieth century, when the last 
western territories were admitted into 
the Union. In recounting the story of 
how the United States formed its present 
boundaries, the author shows how di- 
verse events fused together to shape the 
country’s geographic history. 

continued on page 14 


88-2630. Pub. price $30 


Andersonville: The Last 
Depot by William Marvel. 
The remarkable study. of the 
Civil War's most notorious 
prison camp. 

18-2206. Pub. price $29.95 


Albert Speer: His Battle 
with Truth by Gitta Sereny. 
An award-winning journalist 
examines Albert Speer, 
complicity, and the madness 
of the Third Reich. 

58-2636. Pub. price $35 


The Battle of Leyte Gulf: 
23-26 October, 1944 

by Thomas J. Cutler 
48-2145. Pub. price $25 


The Bible as History, 
2nd Revised Edition 

by Werner Keller 

58-3012. Pub. price $21.95 


The Celts: The People Who 
Came Out of the Darkness 
by Gerhard Herm 

78-1859. Pub. price $15 


Citizen Sherman: A Life 
of Tecumseh Sherman 
by Michael Fellman 
48-2571. Pub. price $30 


The Civilization of Europe 
in the Renaissance 

by John Hale 

38-2160. Pub. price $35 


98-2711. Pub. price $35 


Code-Name Downfall: 
The Secret Plan to Invade 
Japan—and Why Truman 
Dropped the Bomb 

by Thomas B. Allen 

and Norman Polmar 
58-2619. Pub. price $25 


Confederate Raider: 
Raphael Semmes of the 
Alabama by John M. Taylor 
78-2195. Pub. price $24.95 


Constantine the Great: 
The Man and His Times 
by Michael Grant 

48-2024. Pub. price $27.50 


Dark Sun: The Making 

of the Hydrogen Bomb 
by Richard Rhodes 
28-2625. Pub. price $32.50 


The Death of Common 
Sense: How Law Is 
Suffocating America 
by Philip K. Howard 
58-2548. Pub. price $18 


The Druids 
by Peter Berresford Ellis 
98-2590. Pub. price $24.99 


The Dull Knifes of Pine 
Ridge: A Lakota Odyssey 
by Joe Starita 

28-2457. Pub. price $24.95 


Edison: Inventing the 
Century by Neil Baldwin 
48-2409. Pub. price $27.95 


Take 


any 3 


for $1 each, 


lus a 4th at 35% off 
e publisher’s price. 


With no obligation 
to buy more. 


46 books to choose from 


Fiction as History: Nero to 
Julian by G. W. Bowersock 
18-2288. Pub. price $30 


500 Nations: An 
Illustrated History of 
North American Indians 
by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 
From Mexico to the Arctic 
this comprehensive history 
features profound insights. 
68-2130/99-9999 

Pub. price $50 

Counts as two choices.* 


A History of the Vikings, 
Revised Edition 

by Gwyn Jones 

28-1172. Pub. price $25 


A History of Wales 
by John Davies 
18-1700. Pub. price $34.95 


A History of Warfare 
by John Keegan 
68-1569. Pub. price $27.50 


The Holocaust: The Fate 
of European Jewry, 
1932-1945 by Leni Yahil 
88-0389. Pub. price $35 


How the Irish Saved 
Civilization: The Untold 
Story of Ireland’s Heroic 
Role from the Fall of Rome 
to the Rise of Medieval 
Europe by Thomas Cahill 
68-2348. Pub. price $22.50 


In the Time of the 
Americans: FDR, Truman, 
Eisenhower, Marshall, 
MacArthur—The Generation 
That Changed America’s 
Role in the World 

by David Fromkin 

18-2528. Pub. price $30 


Killing Custer: The Battle of 
the Little Bighorn and the 
Fate of the Plains Indians 
by James Welch, 

with Paul Stekler 

38-2474. Pub. price $25 
Knight's Cross: The Life 

of Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel by David Fraser 
48-1936. Pub. price $30 


Lenin: A New Biography 
by Dmitri Volkogonov. 
Translated and edited 

by Harold Shukman 
18-2327. Pub. price $30 


The Man in the Ice: The 
True Story of the 5,000- 
Year-Old Man Found in 
an Alpine Glacier 

by Konrad Spindler 
88-2341. Pub. price $25 


Mozart: A Life 

by Maynard Solomon. 

A new biography of the 
young genius. 

88-2099. Pub. price $35 


38-2216. Pub. price $30 


Okinawa: The Last 

Battle of World War Il 

by Robert Leckie 

48-2450. Pub. price $24.95 


The Ottomans 
by Andrew Wheaicroft 
28-1950. Pub. price $29.95 


A Passion for Wings: 
Aviation and the Western 
Imagination, 1908-1918 
by Robert Wohl 

38-2281. Pub. price $35 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
by David Hackett Fischer 
78-2010. Pub. price $27.50 


Pocahontas: The Evolution 
of an American Narrative 
by Robert S. Tilton 

Softcover 

28-2705. Pub. price $17.95 


Readings in the 
Classical Historians 
Edited by Michael Grant 
98-0310. Pub. price $32.50 


Robert E. Lee: A Biography 
by Emory Thomas 

68-2452. Pub. price $30 
Time Detectives: 

How Archeologists Use 
Technology to Recapture 
the Past by Brian Fagan 
88-2366. Pub. price $24 


78-2517. Pub. price $27.50 


Truman 

by David McCullough. 

The award-winning, highly 
acclaimed biography of an 
extraordinary “ordinary” man. 
98-0800. Pub. price $30 


U.S. History as Women’s 
History: New Feminist 
Essays Edited by Linda K. 
Kerber, Alice Kessler-Harris 
and Kathryn Kish Sklar 
28-2545. Pub. price $37.50 


Walt Whitman’s America: 
A Cultural Biography 

by David S. Reynolds 
38-2369. Pub. price $35 


A Way Through the 
Wilderness: The Natchez 
Trace and the Civilization 
of the Southern Frontier 
by William C. Davis 
88-2397. Pub. price $30 


Who Wrote the Dead Sea 
Scrolls?: The Search for 
the Secret of Qumran 

by Norman Golb 

98-1908. Pub. price $25 


The World of the Bible 

by Roberta L. Harris. 

Using the latest archaeologi- 
cal findings, Harris brings the 
story of the Holy Land to life. 
78-2437. Pub. price $29.95 
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“TWO BITS” 
1772-1825 


This “2 reales” silver 
quarter dollar was legal 


tender in the 13 Colonies 
and early U.S.A. 


America’s First Quarter Dollar 
was used by our founding fathers 
during the Revolutionary War 
and remained legal tender in the 
U.S.A. until 1857. Struck in 
silver-rich New Spain, the 2 
reales (“2 royals”) originated the 
expression “2 bits” — the coin 
contained more silver than later 
U.S. Mint quarter dollars and thus 
won lasting favor in American 
commerce. Far fewer were minted 
than the more familiar 8 reales 
silver dollar. The Bourbon Bust 
obverse and Royal Crest reverse 
are still clearly visible on our 
guaranteed Good quality originals. 
Special Introductory Price: $39. 
3 for $99. (Order #8317). Add 
just $2 for postage. 30-Day Home 
Examination: Absolute Satisfac- 
tion Guarantee. To order by 
credit card call toll-free. Or send 
a check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency 
62 Ridge St., Box 218, Dept. 3358 
Montpelier, Vermont 05601 
1-800-451-4463 
Serving Collectors for 21 Years 


MAILBOX 


readers’ letters 


AT LEAST ONE HESSIAN 
“DEMOCRATIZED” 

I was impressed by the similarity of at- 
tempts to “democratize” Hessian prison- 
ers of war during the Revolutionary War, 
as described in your November/Decem- 
ber 1995 issue, and the attempts made 
with German prisoners during World 
War II, as recorded in the June 1995 is- 
sue of Smithsonian. 

I know of one instance in which the 
policy may have worked. My ancestor, 
John Ferneau, was a Hessian (actually 
from Amsterdam) who surrendered 
with General Charles Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Virginia, in 1781. Family lore 
has it that he was held for ransom, 
which no one paid. So he stayed. 

Donald R. DeWitt 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


ORIGINAL TYPE RECOVERED 
The article on Sequoyah [November/De- 
cember 1995 issue] brought back many 
exciting memories. I participated in the 
excavation of the New Echota site in 
Georgia during 1954 and ‘55. We recov- 
ered the original type that later was set 
and used to print a facsimile of the 
Cherokee Phoenix for a national conven- 
tion of newspaper editors, writers, and 

publishers. 

Thank you for this and the many other 
fine articles you bring for our edification. 
Virginia Hamilton 
Rome, Georgia 


U.S. NAVY DESERVES CREDIT 

I was surprised that none of the experts 
who gave their opinions as to why the 
South lost the Civil War mentioned the 
role of the United States Navy (other 
than the gentleman who mentioned the 
Battle of Mobile Bay) [September/Octo- 
ber 1995 issue]. 

Though the primary role of the navy 
was not glamorous, it was devastating. 
Bit by bit, the navy closed the South to 
international trade and communication, 
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smothering the Confederacy. No combi- 
nation of Confederate field commanders 
could overcome the fatal coastal block- 
ade. The seas were life, and the Union 
controlled the seas. 

Likewise, the United States Navy was 
largely responsible for slicing the Confed- 
eracy in half through its Mississippi cam- 
paigns. Never forget the roles the navy 
played in the Fort Donelson campaign, 
the Battle of Shiloh, and several others. In 
short, the South was doomed from the 
beginning for want of a navy. Of the 
many political and military reasons for 
the Confederacy’ defeat, never underes- 
timate the contribution of the U.S. Navy. 

Mike Martling 
Spangle, Washington 


ARMIES LOSE FOR THREE REASONS 
Here we go again—experts debating 
why the South lost the Civil War [Sep- 
tember/October 1995 issue]. 

The simple fact is that armies tend to 
lose for three reasons—they run out of 
people, food, and supplies. When your 
soldiers are dead or captured and there 
are no replacements, its time to quit. 
When the enemy overtakes the country- 
side, cutting off the supply of food to the 
cities, the general populace, and your 
troops, its time to quit. When the enemy 
further destroys your manufacturing 
centers, cutting off supplies and weapons, 
its time to quit. 

All these factors, to one degree or an- 
other, explain whythe Confederates. 

Tim Korver 
Hamilton, Ohio 


American History is now a member of Com- 
puServe, an online service for electronic communi- 

cation. E-mail letters and comments to the -o 

can be addressed to: 
102631.2010@CompuServe.COM _ 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a respresentative sampling. 
of correspondence but regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to “Mailbox,” American History, Bo: 
8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. x 
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Waterloo ($14.98) 

Zulu ($14.98) 

Kolberg ($24.98) 

Last of the Mohicans with R. Scott ($14.98) 
Chg. of the Lt. Brigade, 1936 OF 1968 ($19.98) 
Drums Along the Mohawk ($19.98) 
Unconquered ($14.98) 

Crusades ($14.98) 

Sign of the Cross ($14.98) 

Cleopatra with Colbert ($19.98) 

The Alamo-13 Days of Glory ($24.98) 
Last Command ($19.98) 

The Alamo Restored Version ($29.98) 
Culloden (1970 BBC Version) ($24.98) 
Alvarez Kelly ($14.98) 

Major Dundee ($14.98) 

Pancho Villa ($19.98) 

Drums in the Deep South ($19.98) 
Jesse James ($19.98) 

Return of Frank James ($19.98) 
lronhand-30 years war ($39.98) 

Young Bess ($19.98) 

Anne of 1000 Days ($19.98) 

The Blue & the Gray uncut version ($34.98) 
Shenandoah ($19.98) 

Man Without a Country ($19.98) 
Gettysburg ($24.98) 

Ken Burns Civil War Set ($149.98) 
Pony Soldiers with Tyrone Power ($1 9.98) 
Apollo 13: The Untold Story ($19.98) 
War & Peace-Russian Version ($79.98) 
Horse Soldiers ($19.98) 

How the West Was Won ($29.98) 
Alexander Nevsky ($19.98) 

Ivan the Terrible Pt.1 ($19.98) 

Ivan the Terrible Pt. 2 ($19.98) 
Battleship Potemkin ($19.98) 

For Whom the Bell Tolls restored ($19.98) 
El Cid - Restored Version ($29.98) 
Khartoum ($19.98) 
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Scaramouche ($19.98) 

Sea Hawk ($19.98) 

Princess Bride ($14.98) 

Old Ironsides ($29.98) 

Alexander the Great ($19.98) 
Mountains of the Moon ($14.98) 
Val Kilmer’s Billy the Kid ($19.98) 
Seven Samurai - Restored ($34.98) 
Port Arthur ($39.98) 

Battle of Japan Sea ($39.98) 
Gallipoli ($14.98) 

Captain Horatio Hornblower ($19.98) 
The Red Baron ($19.98) 

Lilac Time with G. Cooper ($29.98) 
Crimson Romance (1934) ($24.98) 
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Dawn Patrol with Flynn ($19.98) 
Dawn Patrol with Barthelmess ($24.98) 
Lawrence of Arabia ($29.98) 
Sergeant York ($19.98) 

Sink the Bismark! ($19.98) 
Task Force ($19.98) 

Fighter Attack ($19.98) 

633 Squadron ($19.98) 

Air Force ($19.98) 

The Dambusters ($19.98) 

A Walk in the Sun ($24.98) 
The Tanks are Coming ($19.98) 
The Hasty Heart ($19.98) 

First to Fight ($19.98 

Sahara ($19.98) 

Spitfire ($19.98) 

Battle of Britain ($19.98) 
Merrill's Marauders ($19.98) 
Darby's Rangers ($19.98) 
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Objective Burma ($19.98) 

A Bridge too Far ($29.98) 
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Battleground ($19.98) 
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NJ residents add 6% sales tax 
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continued from page 10 

EASTLAND: 

LEGACY OF THE “TITANIC” 

by George W. Hilton (Stanford University 
Press, 364 pages, $45.00). More than a 
hundred photographs, drawings, maps, 
and diagrams accompany Hilton’ riveting 
account of the July 1915 capsizing of the 
steamer Eastland in the Chicago River, 
with the loss of more than eight hundred 
lives. Chartered to carry employees of the 
Western Electric Company and their fam- 
ilies on an excursion cruise, the Eastland 
was still tied to the dock at the time of the 
accident. The three-deck veteran of Great 
Lakes travel had recently been fitted with 
three additional lifeboats and six rafts due 
to revelations that the British passenger 
liner Titanic—which hit an iceberg and 
sank in April 1912, taking about 1,500 
people to their deaths—had carried insuf- 
ficient lifeboats. The author reveals how 
this latest of several modifications made 
since the Eastlands 1903 construction 
compromised the vessel’ stability and, 
ironically, set the stage for what is still one 
of the worst maritime disasters in Ameri- 
can history. 
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THE FALL OF THE PACKARD 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
by James A. Ward (Stanford University 
Press, 300 pages, $35.00). Questions 
raised by the puzzling failure of the 
Packard Motor Car Company in 1956— 
right in the midst of the great boom in 
the automobile industry—are answered 
by Ward in this new book. One of the 
most prestigious automobile manufac- 
turers in the United States for 59 years, 
Packard was, according to the author, 
more than a victim of bad luck, though 
fortune did play a role. Ward demon- 
strates that the “independent” manufac- 
turer also failed to cope with the postwar 
vitality of the Big Three automakers— 
Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors— 
and suffered numerous significant re- 
verses just as those competitors were 
putting a car in every American garage. 


WORLD WAR II: 

THE WAR CHRONICLES 

(A&E Television Networks, $99.95). This 
seven-videocassette set presents a com- 
prehensive survey of World War II (1939- 
1945) through expert commentary and 
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graphic combat footage. The series offers 
a commanding view of the wars battles 
and strategy, the men and machines that 
did the fighting, and the horrors and hero- 
ism that characterized the conflict. 


EARLY INNINGS: A DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY OF BASEBALL, 1825-1908 
edited by Dean A. Sullivan (University of 
Nebraska Press, 312 pages, $47.00). In his 
introduction to this documentary history 
of baseballs formative years, Benjamin G. 
Rader comments that many people “as- 
sume that the game really took hold 
around 1900 with the creation of the cur- 
rent major league system and the playing 
of a World Series. [In fact, it] had become 
an integral part of American life long be- 
fore the turn of the century.” Presented 
chronologically, the 120 documents col- 
lected here from newspaper accounts, let- 
ters, folk poetry, songs, and annual guides 
demonstrate how the game, which is to- 
day a big business, evolved from a loosely 
organized, village social event in the pre- 
Civil War era to the 1876 arrival of the Na- 
tional League, which signalled baseball's 
new place as a commercial enterprise. x 
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AT JUST AFTER 8 PM. on February 2, 1857, 
an air of expectancy gripped the crowd 
assembled in the town hall in the little 
village of Salem, Ohio. The audience 
leaned forward in their seats, eager to 
catch a glimpse of the middle-aged black 
man who strode confidently onto the 
stage. William Wells Brown, the object of 
their curiosity, cleared his throat and be- 
gan to recite from Experience, or How to 
Give a Northern Man a Backbone, the first 
play authored by an African American. * 

For almost a year, Brown had traveled 
about the Northeast reading his drama, 
which dealt with the evils of slavery and 
urged the abolitionists in attendance to 
do something about the plight of blacks 
held in bondage. No copies of this 1856 
play have survived, but fortunately, his 
second such work, The Escape, or A Leap 
For Freedom, fared better following its 
1858 publication. 

These two plays—the only ones known 
to have been written by Brown— repre- 
sented only a tiny portion of his literary 
achievements. Virtually illiterate in his 
youth, Brown went on to become a histo- 
rian, an essayist, a journalist, and a lectur- 
er, as well as America’s first black novelist, 
playwright, and travel-book author. 


Born near Lexington, Kentucky, some- 
time between 1813 and 1815, William 
was the son of Elizabeth, a slave on a 
farm owned by Dr. John Young. His fa- 
ther was George Higgins, Young’s half- 
brother or cousin. 

In 1816, Dr. Young moved to Missouri 
with his family and slaves, settling in 
Saint Charles County on the northern 
shore of the Missouri River. Four years 
later, Young went off to serve in the 
state’ first legislature, leaving his farm in 
the hands of overseer Grove Cook, a 


*Brown may have originally entitled this work The 
Dough Face. 


cruel man who made frequent use of the 
whip. In his autobiography, William de- 
scribed a beating that his mother re- 
ceived, remembering that “cold chills 
ran over me, and I wept aloud.” 

While William was still a boy, the 
Youngs took an infant nephew into their 
home. Since his name too was William, 
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they changed the young slaves name to 
Sanford. The youth did not take losing 
his only possession—his name—lightly 
and endured several beatings for persist- 
ing in calling himself William. 

Light skinned, William also found 
himself at the wrong end of the lash 
when people mistook him for a member 
of the Young family, a resemblance that 
was obviously beyond his control. This 
question of skin color caused William to 
suffer the scorn of some fellow slaves as 
well. As he later wrote, “the nearer a 
slave approaches an Anglo-Saxon in 
complexion the more he is abused by 
both owner and fellow-slaves. The own- 
er flogs him to keep him ‘in his place, 
and the slaves hate him on account of 
his being whiter than themselves.” 
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When Dr. Young moved to St. Louis 
in 1827, he hired William out to work in 
a variety of jobs. In his first book, Narra- 
tive of William Wells Brown, A Fugitive 
Slave, William wrote of his treatment at 
the hands of a tavern keeper named Ma- 
jor Freeland, a drunkard who severely 
beat the then-teenager. After brief stints 
working on a steamboat and at the Mis- 
souri Hotel in the city, William was 
hired by Elijah P Lovejoy, editor of the 
St. Louis Times. There for only a brief 
time, William was nonetheless able to 
acquire the rudiments of an education. 

In 1832, William was put in the employ 
of James Walker, a slave trader, for one 
year and was forced to take part in the 
transportation of fellow slaves down river 
for auction. By the time William’s dis- 
tasteful service to Walker had expired, 
Dr. Young found himself in financial dif- 
ficulty. To ease his situation, he made 
plans to sell William, despite an earlier 
promise to Higgins that he never would 
sell his son. Regretful that such a move 
was necessary, Young gave William a 
week to find a new owner. Instead, 
William talked his mother into trying to 
flee to Canada. Against her better judge- 
ment, Elizabeth agreed. 

Eleven days later the pair was captured 
in Illinois; Elizabeth was sold into the 
deep South and never saw her son again. 
William was sold for $500.00 to a St. 
Louis tailor, Samuel Willi, who hired 
him out as a servant on a steamboat. Less 
than a year later, Willi sold William to a 


With the publication of Clotel: or, The Pres- 
idents Daughter (above, left) 19 years after 
he escaped from slavery, William Wells Brown 
(right) became the first African-American 
novelist. During his lifetime, he also wrote a 
“slave narrative,” two plays, a travel book, 
and works on the history of blacks in America. 
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merchant and riverboat owner, Enoch 
Price. When his new owner, acting as 
captain, took one of his boats to New Or- 
leans and then to Cincinnati, in the free 
state of Ohio, he took William along. 

On January 1, 1834, William carried a 
passengers trunk ashore in Cincinnati. 
Seizing this chance to escape, he kept on 
walking and quickly made his way out of 
the city. For six days, he wandered by 
himself during the night hours, ill- 
clothed for the winter weather and with- 
out food. 

Nearly frozen and sick with a fever, he 
finally approached a man who “had ona 
broad-brimmed hat and a very long coat, 
and was obviously walking for exercise. 
As soon as I saw him, and observed his 
dress, I thought to myself, You are the 
man that I have been looking for!’ Nor 
was I mistaken. He was the very man!” 

Wells Brown, a Quaker, gave the 
youth shelter and food, and cared for 
him until he was well. On learning that 
William had no family name, he offered 
his own, and the runaway slave became 
William Wells Brown. 


With a new name and a fresh start in a 
free state, the light-skinned William 
traveled to Cleveland, where he worked 
at odd jobs until navigation resumed on 
the Great Lakes in the spring. When 
shipping again opened up, William 
found employment as a steward on a 
Lake Erie steamer, the Detroit. 

That same year, he met and married 
Elizabeth Schooner, whom he called 
Betsey. The couple's first child died not 
long after birth, but they had two more 
daughters, Clarissa and Josephine.** 

During the nine years he plied the 


**William and Elizabeth Brown’s marriage lasted 
only until 1848. In February 1860, he wed Annie 
Elizabeth Gray; they had two children—Clotelle 
and William Wells, Junior. 


lakes, William taught himself to read and 
write, and helped other fugitives escape 
to freedom in Canada. By 1840, Brown 
and his family had moved to Buffalo, 
New York, and made their home a stop 
on the Underground Railway; 69 run- 
aways made good their escape through 
Browns efforts during 1842 alone. 

Soon after his arrival in Buffalo, Brown 
organized the Union Total Abstinence So- 
ciety and began his association with the 
Western New York Anti-Slavery Society. 
He lectured for the abolitionist cause, us- 
ing his speeches to attack America’s idea 
of democracy, which he felt only existed 
for whites, and the hypocrisy of using re- 


be bought and sold, but is a 


ligion to ensure the docility of slaves. 

Although a speech he delivered before 
the Female Anti-Slavery Society of Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1847 was his first pub- 
lished work, his first book was his “slave 
narrative,” a popular genre of the period, 
which was released that same year. In the 
two years following its publication, the 
biography went through four editions. 
While this work did show the influence 
of previously published slave narratives, 
Brown’s was unique in its inclusion of 
cases other than his own to point up the 
overwhelming cruelty of slavery. 

After seeing a copy of William’ slave 
narrative, Enoch Price, his former own- 
er, wrote in 1848 offering William his 
freedom for $325.00. Brown refused, 
firm in his belief that freedom can not be 
bought or sold but is a divine and moral 
right. “God,” he declared, “made me as 
free as he did Enoch Price,” and there- 
fore, not a penny would be paid for his 
freedom “with my consent.” 

A year later, he published The Anti- 
Slavery Harp: A Collection of Songs for 
Anti-Slavery Meetings, a compilation of 
46 pieces to be sung to familiar melodies. 
He gave a series of anti-slavery presenta- 
tions throughout New England, illustrat- 
ing the evils of involuntary servitude by 
presenting two escaped slaves from Geor- 
gia, William and Ellen Craft. And, he 
traveled to France in August 1849 as the 
American Peace Society's delegate to the 
International Peace Congress in Paris. 

In 1850, the 1793 Fugitive Slave Law 


as 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
was strengthened, making it dangerous 
for Brown to return home. William, ther- 
fore, chose to remain abroad. With Eng- 
land as his base, he spent the next four 
years traveling throughout Great Britain 
and to Europe, giving lectures about the 
slavery question and completing three 
more books. The first—A Description of 
William Wells Brown’ Panoramic Views 
of the Scenes in the Life of an American 
Slave, from His Birth in Slavery to His 
Death or His Escape to His First Home of 
Freedom on British Soil—consisted of 
stories and a series of 24 sketches, which 
were drawn by artists at his direction. 
Three Years in Europe: or, Places I have 


cannot 
divine and moral right.” 


Seen and People I have Met, published in 
1852, was a compilation of 23 letters 
Brown had written since his arrival 
there, comparing the freedom of life in 
Europe to the tyranny faced by blacks 
in America. The book was well re- 
ceived, one reviewer noting that Brown 
wrote “with ease and ability, and his in- 
telligent observations upon the great 
question to which he has devoted, and 
is devoting, his life, will command in- 
fluence and respect.” 

Brown’s novel, Clotel: or The Presi- 
dents Daughter: A Narrative of Slave Life 
in the United States, was published in 
London in 1853. The book took its title 
from allegations that Thomas Jefferson 
had fathered several mixed-race chil- 
dren, whom he then abandoned to slav- 
ery. Published about a year after Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’ Cabin, how- 
ever, Brown’s work failed to create much 
of a stir or garner critical acclaim. 

While abroad, Brown also used his 
time to become versed in the practice of 
medicine. In a day when formal training 
still was not required for doctors, he at- 
tended lectures and conducted private 
study, gradually obtaining sufficient 
knowledge to become a medical practi- 
tioner. Instead of pursuing that profes- 
sion, however, he continued to devote 
himself to the anti-slavery cause. 

In 1854, Brown finally agreed to pur- 
chase his freedom so that he might re- 
turn to the United States and fight more 
effectively for the abolition of the “most 
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cruel system of oppression that ever 
blackened the character or hardened the 
heart of man.” 

Soon after he arrived in America, 
Brown published The American Fugitive in 
Europe, an enlarged version of his Three 
Years in Europe. This new edition was the 
first book written by Brown to be re- 
viewed by a major American newspaper. 
The New York Daily Tribune declared that 
the work was a “lively and entertaining 
record of foreign travel” and, due to its ori- 
gins, a worthy “novelty in literature.” 

During the Civil War, Brown joined fel- 
low abolitionists Frederick Douglass and 
T. Morris Chester in recruiting in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey for the all-black 54th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment. The war years also 
saw publication of Browns first historical 
work, The Black Man: His Antecedents, 
His Genius, and His Achievements. An an- 
thology of biographical sketches of 
blacks with significant accomplishments 
to their credit, this work went through 
ten editions in just three years. 

Two years after the war, Brown brought 
out The Negro in the American Rebellion, 
His Heroism and His Fidelity. And in 
1874, he published his most complete 
and important historical undertaking, 
The Rising Son; or, The Antecedents and 
Advancements of the Colored Race, which 
traced the roots of America’s blacks from 
Africa. As he had in his previous histo- 
ries, Brown strongly refuted the era’s be- 
lief in the inferiority of the black race. 

William Wells Brown died in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, in 1884. Despite his liter- 
ary achievements and his many contri- 
butions in the struggle for freedom and 
equality, he was buried in an unmarked 
grave in the Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
cemetery. 

He was eulogized in the Boston news- 
papers as “one of the most intelligent, 
earnest and active members of the little 
band of oldtime abolitionists” and as a 
“prolific writer, commanding a clear in- 
tellect and facile pen. . . .” Brown, who 
spent his last years fighting for improved 
education for black children, did his ut- 
most throughout his life to combat racial 
prejudice and its resulting indignities, 
consistently emphasizing the need for co- 
operation among people of all races. * 
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NO ONE KNows where the stories started, 
these tales of ancient Vikings in Min- 
nesota, 1,400 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Perhaps they came over with the 
immigrants, fragments of dimly remem- 
bered sagas of Erik the Red or Leif the 
Lucky. Perhaps they were made up by 
people separated from their beloved 
fjords and mountains and seeking to unite 
old and new lands with a common past. 

Perhaps the stories are true. Vikings 
did have a way of turning up in un- 
usual places. They stole the north- 
west quarter of France, where Norse- 
man became Norman and their pur- 
loined territory became Normandy. 
They laid siege to the city of Paris and 
rowed their ships up the rivers of cen- 
tral Europe, settling in what is now 
the Russian Federation. They traveled 
to the British Isles, where evidence of 
their occupation can be seen today. 
They also moved into Iceland, and 
from there, they colonized the coast of 
Greenland in the tenth century. And 
from Greenland... . ? 

Archaeologists have positively iden- 
tified the ruins of a Viking settlement at 
ĽAnse aux Meadows, on the northeast- 
ern tip of Canada’s Newfoundland. Best 
estimates date that site at about A.D. 
1000, nearly five hundred years before 
Christopher Columbus, sailing in the 
service of Spain in 1492, thought he 
had found India in the Caribbean Sea. 

So it should not severely strain the lim- 
its of archaeological speculation to find 
the intrepid Norse wanderers attempting 
to get into Hudson Bay. And the rivers that 
flow from the bay lead upstream into pre- 
sent-day Manitoba and Ontario, Canada, 
and to Minnesota, home of the famous 
Kensington Runestone, by far the most 
spectacular and controversial piece of evi- 
dence supporting the Norse exploration 
of North America. 


The fabled voyages of the Vikings, depicted in 
this N. C. Wyeth painting (bottom, left), are 
the stuff of legend. Their exploits are known 
to have taken them to the eastern reaches of 
Europe and across the Atlantic to Canada. 
Reported discoveries of mooring stones (top, 
left) and a fourteenth-century runestone 
(above, right) around the turn of this century 
have fueled debate over the possibility that 
Norsemen traveled the inland waters of 
North America as far west as Minnesota. 
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In 1898, an immigrant farmer, Olaf 
Ohman, was grubbing stumps for a new 
pasture near the village of Kensington, 
in Douglas County, Minnesota, when he 
found a 202-pound slab entwined in the 
roots of an aspen tree. “The stone,” he 
later testified in an affidavit, “lay just be- 
neath the surface of the ground in a 
slightly slanting position, with one cor- 


ner almost pro- 
truding. The two largest roots of the tree 
clasped the stone in such a manner that 
the stone must have been there at least 
as long as the tree.” 

Not knowing what to make of the 
strange markings on the stone, he as- 
sumed them to be Indian pictographs. 
He hauled the rock into town, where it 
was put on display in the bank window. 
Some of the passers-by in this largely 
Scandinavian-American area concluded 
that the chiseled characters resembled 
Norse runes, an ancient and nearly for- 
gotten Germanic script that they had 
seen in books. 

Someone sent a copy of the inscription 
to O. J. Breda, a professor of Scandinavian 
languages at the University of Minnesota. 
After six weeks of careful study, Professor 
Breda pronounced the inscription a hoax. 
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In the meantime, Ohman had crated up 
the stone and shipped it off to North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois, 
where scholars carefully examined it, 
pronounced the inscription a “clumsy 
fraud,” and promptly returned the stone 
to its finder. 

Nine years later, historian Hjalmar R. 
Holand, in Minnesota to conduct re- 
search into Norwegian immigration, 
heard stories of the stone and went to in- 
vestigate. He found the controversial ar- 
tifact in Ohman’s yard.* Given the reac- 
tion of the scholars who had examined 
the inscription, Holand “assumed that 
[it] was spurious. . . .” Nonetheless, he 
persuaded Ohman to part with the 
stone, “thinking it would be an interest- 
ing souvenir and exemplification of my 
favorite subject of study.” Despite his 
early misgivings, Holand spent the next 
three years rendering the runes into 

English—and the rest of his life de- 
fending their authenticity. 

Holands translation of the inscrip- 
tion reads: “[We are] 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians on [an] exploration-jour- 
ney from Vinland** through (or 
across) the West We had camp by [a 
lake with] 2 skerries one days-journey 
north from this stone We were [out] 
and fished one day After we came 

home [we] found 10 [of our] men 

red with blood and dead AV[e] 

M[aria] Save [us] from evil[.]” A 

second inscription on the edge of the 

stone reads: “[We] have 10 [of our par- 
ty] by the sea to look after our ships [or 
ship] 14 days-journey from this island [in 
the] year [of our Lord] 1362.” 

Before he had personally decided on 
the authenticity of the inscription, 
Holand became convinced that “true or 
false, it had been condemned largely on 
erroneous premises.” The objection that 
the language of the stone was not Old 
Norse, for example, was irrelevant, he 
felt, since Old Norse ceased being the 
language of Sweden and much of Nor- 
way well before 1362. 

But skeptics’ objections were broader 
than language; they pounced on every 
detail found in the inscription. What 
* Holand wrote that the stone was being used as a 
step into the granary when he found it. This claim, 


however, was later disputed by three of Ohman’s 
sons. 


**The unidentified coastal region of northeast 
North America visited by the Vikings as early as the 
eleventh century. 


sea, they asked, was 14 days from Kens- 
ington, Minnesota? What could possi- 
bly compel these seafarers to leave the 
relative safety of their ship and journey 
nearly eight hundred miles into the ter- 
ritory of the warlike Sioux? How did the 
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aspen tree’s roots, the stone must have 
been in the ground for too longa period 
for the inscription to have been the 
work of a Scandinavian immigrant. 
Point by point, Holand answered his 
detractors’ arguments against the runic 


SMITHS CHART 
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| | NORTHMEN'’S ROUTES 
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stone “just happen” to turn up in a 
Scandinavian-American community? 

Critics also noted that, by the second 
half of the fourteenth century, the Norse 
had largely given up using runic symbols. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark had been 
fully Christianized, and their official doc- 
uments were written in Latin. Runes be- 
came suspect because they were part of 
the pagan past. Any literate person writ- 
ing in 1362, they maintained, would like- 
ly have written in Latin. 

Holand and his supporters went on 
the defensive. A committee established 
by the Norwegian Society in Minneapo- 
lis concluded that none of those in- 
volved with finding the stone had 
carved the inscription and that, given its 
condition and its entanglement in the 


In addition to tracing Viking voyages between 
A.D. 861 and 1285, the undated chart 
shown above pinpoints the location of the 
runestone’ discovery in Minnesota. Both 
Olaf Ohman (front row, second from left)— 
the stone’ finder—and Hjalmar Holand 
(front row, third from left)—who spent his 
life trying to prove its authenticity—are 
among the “Gentlemen for the Runestone” 
present for this 1927 photograph (right). 


symbols themselves. Then he turned his 
attention to the description of events 
narrated on the stone. 

On the question of distance, Holand 
cited a 1914 work by William Hovgaard 
in which he noted that Norsemen used a 
unit of distance known as a “day's sailing” 
that was not the standard time measure- 
ment consisting of 24 hours, but rather 
was equal to about 75 miles, or the dis- 
tance a Viking ship could travel in 
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smooth seas and a fair wind on a given 
day. Understood this way, according to 
Holand, “14 days’ sailing” placed the 
ships in the vicinity of Hudson Bay. 

In order to determine if the same 75- 
mile distance could be applied to the 
second use of the term “day’s journey” 
in the inscription, Holand set out in 
1919 to look for a lake with “two sker- 
ries,” or rocky inlets, 75 miles or so 
north of Kensington. After searching 
lake-abundant Becker County for sever- 
al days, he came to Cormorant Lake. 
There, he found the two skerries that he 
had been looking for. They were, he 
said, “such an unusual phenomena that 
one can well understand why the writer 
of the inscription recalled them in seek- 
ing to make a pithy description of the 
spot where his friends had perished.” 

A few months later, Holand and sever- 
al colleagues returned to Cormorant 
Lake, where they were led by the present 
owner of the land to a “stone which had 
a strange-looking hole chiselled in its 
upper surface.” Two more stones with 
similar holes were discovered nearby. 

The nature of the holes—they were 
narrow, triangular, and seven-inches 
deep—immediately ruled out their cre- 
ation by the elements. Several theories 
about the purpose of the holes were put 
forward, but the weathered appearance 
of their interiors indicated to Holand 
that they had been drilled too long ago 
for any of these explanations to be valid. 
This led him to contend that the boul- 
ders themselves were “mooring stones” 
such as those used in Europe by ancient 
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Vikings to tether their ships. The holes 
would have been drilled to hold the 
ringed, iron spuds to which they would 
tie their vessels. 

To Holand’s mind, it all made sense— 
the camp where the Vikings found “ten 
men red with blood and dead” some six 
hundred years before was probably lo- 
cated on top of the hill from which both 
skerries were visible; the reference in the 
inscription to fishing suggested that the 
Vikings had boats, which they would 
have tied to mooring stones at the edge 
of the lake. 

Holand continued working his way 
north and west toward the Red River, 
finding other lakeside boulders drilled 
with “anchor holes” along the way. Lo- 
cal farmers, Scandinavians all, began 
giving him artifacts—a spear point, sev- 
eral axe heads, a steel for striking fire 
from flint—that they reportedly uncov- 
ered on their land. 

Researchers, meanwhile, got busy on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Royal 
records show that around 1355 Magnus 
Erickson, the king of Norway and Swe- 
den who considered himself as a vigorous 
defender of the Christian faith, commis- 
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sioned Paul Knutson to select men from 
the royal bodyguard and other “retainers” 
and take a knorr, a sea-going cargo vessel, 
on a voyage westward to Greenland and 
Vinland. The king was most disturbed by 
reports that the colony had forsaken the 
Gospel and reverted to worshiping the 
old Norse gods. Some accounts state that 
the knorr returned in 1364, with only 
nine men left alive. 

Were these nine men among the ten 
mentioned in the inscription on the side of 
the stone, who had been left by the salt sea 
to look after the ship? If so, what hap- 
pened to those among the “8 Goths and 
22 Norwegians” who survived the mas- 
sacre at Cormorant Lake? Holand theo- 
rized that they were either hunted down 
and killed by the Sioux or sought refuge by 
marrying into the Mandan Indian tribe. 


Holand and his supporters had little 
time to gloat over their successful re- 
search and convincing arguments. The 
battle was joined by Professor Johan A. 
Holvik of Concordia College in Moor- 
head, Minnesota, whose research on the 
subject had left him skeptical of the au- 
thenticity of the Kensington stone. 


Holvik invoked the shadowy figure of 
one Sven Fogelblad, whose name recurs 
frequently throughout the history of the 
Kensington stone controversy. A former 
clergyman and itinerant schoolteacher 
who died in 1897, Fogelblad owned the 
farm next to Ohman’s, where the stone 
was discovered. A book belonging to 
Fogelblad, signed and dated “Stock- 
holm 1868” on the flyleaf, was passed to 
Ohman by a neighbor after Fogelblad’s 
death. It was a Swedish grammar book 
by Carl J. L. Almquist, which contained 
a runic alphabet. 

Holvik borrowed a scrapbook from 
Ohman’s home that had belonged to Fo- 
gelblad and then to the discoverer of the 
runestone. The scrapbook contained 
newspaper clippings, including several 
articles by “S. Fogelblad,” that demon- 
strated Fogelblad’s educational level and 
intelligence. Investigation into his past 
revealed that he came from a part of 
Sweden very familiar with runic sym- 
bols and that he had a considerable 
knowledge of languages. Given this and 
other evidence, Holvik concluded Fo- 
gelblad, who died in 1897, had concoct- 

continued on page 65 
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TV'S WONDER YEARS 


BY EDWARD OXFORD THE CLASSIC TELEVISION PROGRAMS AIRED IN THE 
EARLY 1950S CAPTURED THE IMAGINATION OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
AND GUARANTEED A CENTRAL PLACE FOR THE MEDIUM IN OUR LIVES. 


SOMETHING QUITE LIKE MAGIC took hold of 
the nation back in the mid-twentieth 
century. Across the country come 
evening, hundreds of thousands—and 
before long, millions—of families sat en- 
tranced before flickering television sets, 
as though huddled about some cosmic 
campfire. Americans watched in won- 
der as the first, magical images shone 
forth from their brand-new television 
sets. A many-splendored marvel had 
come into their living rooms. 

Now, projected into their own homes, 
were glimpses of high culture, serious 
drama, and blatant celebrity. Here were 
comedy headliners such as Milton Berle, 
Lucille Ball, Jack Benny, Jackie Gleason, 
Ernie Kovacs, Sid Caesar, and Jimmy 
Durante—with his eloquent fade-out of 
“Good night, Mrs. Calabash wherever 
you are... .”; Captain Video with his zap- 
gun leading us into the space age; the 
musical virtuosity of Liberace at his 
schmaltzy piano, Perry Como crooning 
“Dream Along With Me (Im on My 
Way to the Stars),” and Gene Autry ser- 
enading with “I’m Back in the Saddle 
Again”; news delivered with authority 
by Edward R. Murrow and John 
Cameron Swayze; live dramatic presen- 
tations featuring many future stars of 
Broadway and Hollywood; and sporting 
events ranging from the roller derby to 
baseballs World Series. 

Television programming’ remarkable 
montage of art, entertainment, culture, 
and hokum offered viewers a window 
into the human condition. One scholar 
observed that just as the “printing press 
five centuries before had begun to de- 
mocratize learning, now television 
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would democratize experience.” Come- 
dian Bob Hope called the new wonder 
“that piece of furniture that stares back 
at you.” 

However one described it, television 
was startling, intriguing, and more than 
somewhat baffling as to what, in its 
deepest sense, it signified—and just 
where, with its power to mesmerize, it 
would finally lead those who peered 
into its screen. 


It had taken television a while to reach 
Americans. As of the late 1920s, the 
first, faltering images—jittering silhou- 
ettes, call letters, and blurred faces—had 
flickered onto one-by-two-inch screens 
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in research laboratories. It was in 1930 
that the first public television broadcast 
was made in America. 

During the thirties, the few hundred 
proud owners of television receivers had, 


One of the most innovative early TV shows 
was Captain Video and His Video Rangers, 
which aired from 1949-1955. The tales of this 
futuristic “Guardian of the Safety of the 
World,” starring first Richard Coogan and 
then Al Hodge (the radio voice of the Green 
Hornet, who is shown atop TV Guide page, 
above), beat out rival Space Patrol and Tom 
Corbett— Space Cadet, despite a prop 
budget of only $25.00 per week. 
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found itself beset by uninvited guests who 
stopped by to glimpse the wonder-box 
“just for a minute.” One woman recalled: 
“We didn't like our cousins, but they had 
a television set. A few times a week we'd 
go to their house and watch television. It 
didn’t matter what. Everything was a treat. 
Even so, there'd be bickering. Our family 
got our own set—and that worked out for 
the better, all the way around.” 


During the first decade or so of network 
television—from 1946 through 1955— 
the new medium underwent vast ex- 
pansion and wild experimentation. 
Centered in New York—and initially re- 
sented and reviled by Hollywood—tele- 
vision looked to radio, theater, and 
vaudeville for writers, directors, and 
performers. Television studios, bulging 
with microphone-booms, scenery, and 
cameras, overflowed into theaters, 


dance studios, and old movie houses. 
Live drama became the distinguishing 
signature of television’s golden years. 
Producers, for a time denied Hollywood 
stars and properties, brought both origi- 
nal dramas and adaptations of classics to 
America’ television screens. A listing of 
some of the eras “anthology series” 
forms an honor roll of an under-appreci- 
ated portion of American letters and 
dramatic history: Philco Playhouse, Arm- 
strong Theater, Lux Video Theatre, Robert 
Montgomery Presents, Schlitz Playhouse 
of Stars, and Goodyear TV Playhouse. 
Millions of viewers who had never been 
to a stage performance suddenly had top- 
flight, theatrical-quality presentations 
right in their living rooms. Studio One pre- 
sented “The Twelve Angry Men”; The U.S. 
Steel Hour offered “No Time for 
Sergeants”; Philco Television Playhouse 
brought forth “A Trip to Bountiful.” Ris- 
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Family fare in the early fifties included the 
manic Lucille Ball in 1 Love Lucy (above, top 
left); the puppets of Burr Tillstrom, with Fran 
Allison, in Kukla, Fran & Ollie (above, 
bottom left); and the quintessential American 
family, the Nelsons, in The Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (above, right). 


ing stars from New York’ theater world, 
such as Paul Newman, Kim Stanley, James 
Dean, Eva Marie Saint, Jack Lemmon, and 
Grace Kelly, found important roles. 

In 1953, Paddy Chayefsky’s poignant 
Marty crowned the era’s original drama 
achievements. His tale of the not-so- 
handsome Bronx butcher and his pals, 
with its true-to-life settings and realistic 
street-talk, made a telling impact on the 
audience. Rod Steiger, who starred in 
this production, commented afterwards: 
“People from all over the country and all 


Television brought the newsmakers and news 
stories of the day into America’ living rooms. 
First telecast in 1947, network-TV5 longest- 
running show, Meet the Press (below, top left), 
still features interviews with public figures by 
prominent reporters. In 1951, early risers began 
tuning into The Today Show , moderated by 
Dave Garraway, shown here with “co-star,” J. 
Fred Muggs (below, top right). Impressions 
made by those involved in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings (below, right) greatly influenced the 
American public, who had already come to rely 
on reporters such as John Cameron Swayze 
(below, bottom left) for news in daily programs 
that could transmit live pictures of events as 
they happened (below, middle left). 
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different walks of life, people of different 
races and creeds, sent me letters. The 
immense power of that medium!” 

Live telecasts of established works— 
The Petrified Forest, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Arsenic and Old Lace—introduced 
those classics to whole new audiences. 
When, for example, television presented 
Hamlet in 1953, more people watched it at 
home in a single evening than had seen it 
on the stage in the 350 years since 
William Shakespeare put pen to paper. 

For viewers seeking lighter fare, vari- 
ety shows proliferated. Red Skelton in- 
troduced Clem Kaddidlehopper. Bud 
Abbot and Lou Costello asked “Who's 
on First?” Arthur Godfrey strummed his 
ukulele and gave a start to up-and-com- 
ing performers on his Talent Scouts. Kate 
Smith sang “When the Moon Comes 
Over the Mountain.” Jerry Lewis played 
“Lady of Spain” on a set of bedsprings 


under the watchful gaze of his partner, 
Dean Martin. 

Ed Sullivan couldn't sing, dance, or tell 
jokes. And sometimes he forgot the 
names of the acts he was set to introduce. 
But as host of The Toast of the Town, the 
newspaper-columnist-turned-television- 
host proved the perfect foil for perform- 
ers who did have talent. The “Great 
Stone Face” presided over a dazzling ar- 
ray of acts that ranged from classical pi- 
anists to ice-cube jugglers, from Shake- 
spearean actors to barking seals, and 
from the Bolshoi Ballet to dancing dogs. 

Sullivan’s program went on the air in 
June 1948, just two weeks after Milton 
Berle made his raucous television debut. 
Before his show ended in 1971, impre- 
sario Sullivan presented some twenty 
thousand acts on his “really big shew.” 

For the manic-at-heart, Saturday 
evenings presented Your Show of Shows, 
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ninety minutes of inspired lunacy built 
around the dynamic comedy of Sid Cae- 
sar and cohort Imogene Coca. As cave- 
man, dandy, or mad professor, Caesar 
would twitch, snarl, yell, and explode 
his way through sketches, often taking 
scripts by such stellar talent as Mel 
Brooks, Neil Simon, and Woody Allen 
beyond their written limits into hysteri- 
cal new dimensions. 

Situation comedies fast became prime 
television fare. At first, plain-and-simple 
homeyness set the tone—as in The 
Goldbergs and Mama—with quiet in- 
sights into everyday family matters. And 
there would be more than a touch of the 
wholesome to be savored in The Adven- 
tures of Ozzie and Harriet, Father Knows 
Best, and Make Room for Daddy. 

But “sitcoms,” as they came to be 
termed, afforded ample room for carica- 
ture. In The George Burns and Gracie 
Allen Show, Gracie was the delightfully 
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daffy one, George the resigned onlooker. 
Typically, George, with his ever-present 
cigar, would deadpan something like: 
“Gracie believes everything she reads. 
She fried fish the other day, and I had to 
buy her a new dress. The recipe said, 
‘Roll in cracker crumbs.” 

Zaniest of the zany, I Love Lucy was to 
prove a resounding favorite. Viewers, it 
seemed, could not get enough of this 
spoof of married life—particularly of 
Lucille Balls indefatigable mugging. 
Week after week, her Lucy sought to 
reach out from the realm of domesticity 
toward a fuller measure of indepen- 
dence, with hilarious—sometimes dis- 
astrous—tesults. 

During the episode aired January 19, 
1953, Lucy gave birth to “Little Ricky Ri- 
cardo”; on that same day, real-life Lucille 
gave birth to Desi Arnaz, Junior. More 
television viewers watched the arrival of 
the fictitious Ricky than would tune in 
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Early game shows included the questionable 
Strike It Rich (above, top left), with Warren 
Hull, whose contestants were in need of 
charity for themselves or others they 
represented; Beat the Clock (above, top right), 
with Bud Collyer, on which guests were asked 
to do stunts, often while blindfolded, in less 
than a minute; Quiz Kids (above, bottom 
right), which featured bright youngsters who 
answered difficult questions; and Break the 
Bank (above, bottom left), starring Bert Parks 
of Miss America fame, where prizes could run 
as much as $10,000.00. 


for President Dwight D. Eisenhowers in- 
auguration the next day. The nation did 
indeed love Lucy, through 179 episodes 

that ran from 1951 to 1957. 
Crime-solving also became a televi- 
sion staple. Man Against Crime, featur- 
ing Ralph Bellamy as a special investiga- 
continued on page 34 
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AS THE CLOCK neared 8:00 PM. eastern 
standard time each Tuesday during the 
late 1940s, a strange phenomenon 
gripped cities and towns across the 
United States. Business fell off in night- 
clubs. Movie theaters sold few tickets. 
Shopkeepers closed for the evening. 
Diners in restaurants asked for their 
checks and left. 

For the next sixty minutes, members 
of eight out of ten families who owned 
television sets sat, sides aching with 
laughter, with their eyes glued to their 
small, black-and-white screens. The 
center of all this attention was the mer- 
curial Milton Berle, a jack-of-all-laughs 
vaudeville/nightclub/theater/radio comic 
who held America’s biggest spotlight. 
Starring in The Texaco Star Theater, 
which debuted on June 8, 1948, he 
quickly became the undisputed, num- 
ber-one performer in U.S. television. Ina 
remarkably short time, the master gag- 
ster had turned television from an exotic 
toy into the nation’s must-see medium. 

The Texaco Star Theater was part cir- 
cus, part football game, part shambles. 
The star told jokes, sang, told jokes, 
mugged, told jokes, danced, told jokes, 
strutted—and told jokes. His shows fea- 
tured brash, loud comedy; outlandish 
costumes; and first-rate guests such as 
Basil Rathbone, Pearl Bailey, and Walter 


Houston, who did their best to cope 
with their hosts slapstick, one-liners, 
and all-around upstaging. 

Berle’s stocks-in-trade were the yock, 
the blacked-out teeth, the fright-wig, the 
lisp, the swagger, the falling pants; he 
was an extrovert running rampant. To 
top it all off, he had the chutzpa to keep 
smashing ahead even when jokes fell flat 
or scenery crumbled. One viewer said of 
the experience of watching Berle’s an- 
tics: “I expected to see the living-room 
walls bend outward from our family’s 
guffaws.” 

As Berle’s popularity soared, so did the 
sale of television sets. When his show 
first aired, there were about five hundred 
thousand sets in American households; 
within two years, the number reached 
six million, and Berle became known as 
“Mr. Television.” “Since I've been on tele- 
vision,” he would crack, “they've sold a 
lot of sets. My uncle sold his, my next- 
door neighbor sold his . . . .” 

Berles weekly offering had to be 
thought up, sketched, scored, rehearsed, 
and presented to the audiences every 
seventh day for 39 weeks out of the year. 
It was a seemingly impossible schedule, 
but Berle, smoking a dozen cigars a day, 
did it. “I ran like a maniac all around the 
studio,” he remembers, “directing, get- 
ting into dance routines, shifting 
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scenery, setting up shots for the camera- 
men, telling actors how to read their 
lines—I got into everything.” He would 
turn up in four or five costumes a 
show—he became an acrobat, Sherlock 
Holmes, a prize-fighter, Carmen Miran- 
da, an explorer, or whatever—and could 
switch from tuxedo to tutu in ninety 
seconds. 

Called “The Thief of Badgags,” Berle 
was said to have kept nine hundred 
thousand jokes (some of them his own) 
locked in an office safe and another thir- 
ty thousand stored in his mind. He ham- 
mered away like a machine gun: “Good 
evening, ladies and germs” . . . “Hey 
mister, would you mind moving? Your 
head's shining in my eyes.” . . . “Madam, 
is that a hat, or am I looking at a side or- 
der of potato salad?” . . . “Bing Crosby 
may be forced to retire for financial rea- 
sons. His last check came back—insuffi- 
cient banks!” As to why Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, appearing on another network, 
had such good ratings: “Hey, he’s got 
better writers: Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John!” . . . and so on through his 
repertoire. 

“It was all live,” Berle explains. 
“Whatever went wrong, stayed wrong. 
Once, doing an underwater-pen joke in 
a tank, I almost drowned. Three ele- 
phants left their calling cards on stage. 
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Ooh-fah! Dressed as a bride, on one 
show I got caught in a curtain roll-up 
and wound up ad-libbing suspended in 
mid-air. There were bloops, flubs, 
blank-outs. Sometimes, I would just 
turn to the camera and say: ‘Whats 
next?’ Half the time I didn’t know, either. 
People saw what they got—and got 
what they saw.” 

“I could do com-ede,” Berle observes. 
“I could do low comedy. I could do high. 
Be hokey. Do a straight-line. Insults, 
sight-gags, malapropisms, juxtaposi- 
tions, plays-on-words—those I could 
do. I ran the gamut.” 

It isn't surprising. By the time he head- 
lined The Texaco Star Theater, at the age 
of forty, Berle had spent all but the first 
five years of his life in show business. 
Everything that he had learned along his 
rough-and-tumble way—as a child ac- 
tor in silent films, a five-a-dayer in 
vaudeville, a night-club entertainer, a 
Broadway personality, a radio regular— 
he unleashed before the television cam- 
era to the delight of America. 

Looking back at those Tuesday nights 
of glory, Milton Berle, still remarkably fit 
at 87 years of age, feels a sense of fulfill- 
ment. “When I hit, it was like an explo- 
sion. All of a sudden, it wasn’t a theater I 
had laughing, but a nation. That's what 
performing is all about. And the bond 
holds. ’'m ‘Uncle Miltie’ to those who 
saw me, and to their children and grand- 
children.” 

He was, for the seven years of The Tex- 
aco Star Theater’ historic run, the one 
and only Mr. Television. And he wistful- 
ly thinks about his audiences and the 
way he felt about them: “Like the shows 
closing lyric says, ‘There's just one place 
for me—near you.” x 
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This profile is based upon a recent interview 
granted by Milton Berle to Edward Oxford 
for American History magazine. 
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LIFE IN FRONT OF “THE TUBE” 


For years before TV took hold in America, families gathered in the evening 
to listen to their favorite radio programs, so the switch to television would 


seem to be a natural evolution. But “the tube” was more seductive; it” 


made you afraid that you would miss something if you didn't pay attention. 
It was no longer as easy to sew, play a game, or do homework while lis- 
tening; you had to be able to 
watch too. 

Most early televisions were 
substantial pieces of furniture 
connected to a roof-top antenna 
cable, and couldn't be taken from 
room to room. So that dinner 
could be prepared quickly and 
E people could eat without missing 
ae their favorite show, Swanson’s in- 
as : troduced its line of “TV Dinners” 
in 1954, starting with a turkey entrée in a tray that could be taken right in 
front of the television set. 

By 1953, viewers could buy TV Guide to help them keep track of the in- 
creasing number of new programs. The premier issue hit the newsstands the 
week of April 3-9 that year with | Love Lucy's “Little Ricky’ on the cover. 

More and more companies aimed their advertisements at what would 
come to be called the “television generation.’ Ads for the latest models of 
television sets proliferated. Some sets, like the one mentioned in the 1949 ad 
shown here, could cost more than $2,000; for many at the time, a year's salary. 

Most sets, however, were more reasonably priced, and Americans were 
buying them—between 1949 and ‘55 the number of families with televisions 
in the US. increased more than 1,500 percent. In only a few years, television 
had become a source of information, a primary form of entertainment, a 
babysitter or companion, and an important sector of the national economy. x 
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tor, and Martin Kane, Private Eye 
emerged as early successes in 1949. 
Writers were instructed that “somebody 
must be murdered, preferably early, with 
the threat of more violence to come.” 

Dragnet, the prototypical crime drama, 
began in early 1952. The widely popular 
show featured Jack Webb as Sergeant Joe 
Friday, badge No. 714 for the Los Ange- 
les Police Department, ever in quest of 
“the facts, ma’am (or sir), just the facts.” 
There were few fist fights, few bullets, 
few moments of violence of any kind. 

Westerns, a genre that almost saturat- 
ed television schedules by the late 
1950s, enjoyed their first success when 
William Boyd brought his Hopalong 
Cassidy from the movie screen to the na- 
tions TV sets in 1947. A year later, The 
Lone Ranger, the daring masked rider of 
the plains, made the switch from radio 
with his fiery horse, Silver, and his faith- 
ful Indian companion, Tonto. Gene 
Autry was one of the first western mo- 
tion-picture stars to film a series espe- 
cially for television. Roy Rogers, the 
“King of the Cowboys,” co-starred with 
his wife, Dale Evans, and his horse, Trig- 
ger, in 101 episodes, each of which 
closed with the Sons of the Pioneers har- 
monizing “Happy Trails to You.” 

As the television medium gained ac- 
ceptance, viewers came to expect cover- 
age of important or interesting news sto- 
ries. Live coverage of events as they tran- 
spired and broadcasts illustrated with 
still photography or film footage whet 
the nation’s appetite for news. Catching 
the nightly news at suppertime or just 
before bedtime—with commentators 
such as Walter Cronkite, Chet Huntley, 
David Brinkley, and Douglas Edwards— 
quickly became part of most families’ 
routines. 

Meet the Press, which debuted in 
1947, provided weekly press confer- 
ences with newsmakers from around 
the world. (Network television's 
longest-running program, it is still aired 
weekly.) Vice-presidential candidate 
Richard Nixon turned to television for 
his famous “Checkers” speech during 
the 1952 campaign. Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver's investigation of organized crime 
fascinated audiences; at one point, a 
camera focused on the hands of reputed 
mobster Frank Costello while he time 
and again invoked his right to remain 

continued on page 68 
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IN SEARCH OF 
IVER & GOLD 


BY DON CHAPUT ALTHOUGH KNOWN FOR HER CHARITY, NELLIE 
CASHMAN WAS A DEDICATED AND KNOWLEDGEABLE MINER WHO 


SEARCHED THE WEST FOR THE “BIG BONANZA.” 


GOLD RUSHES, STAMPEDES, and boom towns at- 
tracted hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple—and hundreds of different personali- 
ty types—to the American West. Many of 
these stampeders were gamblers, men of 
the green cloth; some were lawyers and 
officers of the law; and others were 
dreamers, teachers, speculators, clergy- 
men, merchants, or women of easy virtue. 
The Earp brothers rushed to Deadwood, 
Tombstone, Nome, and Goldfield. E. J. 
“Lucky” Baldwin, Tex Rickard, Dave Nea- 
gle, Rex Beach, Jack 
London, and “Ari- 
zona Charlie” Mead- 
ows were in the fore- 
front of Western 
mining rushes. But 
these people and 
their ilk were pikers, 
short-timers, com- 
pared to the Irish 
immigrant named 
Nellie Cashman. 
Equally at home 
in the Nevada desert, San Francisco, 
British Columbia, Baja California, the 
Klondike of the Canadian Yukon, and 
north of the Arctic Circle in Alaska, Nel- 
lie began her stampede days in 1872 and 
did not end them until she died 53 years 
later. Few who followed the lure of pre- 
cious metals in the West could match 
Nellies enthusiasm and optimism, and 


no other earned such glowing praise 
from fellow prospectors and miners. 


Nellie was born in Midleton, in Ireland’s 
County Cork, to Patrick Cashman and 
Frances “Fanny” Cronin in 1845. When 
she was about five years old, Nellie, her 
younger sister Fanny, and their now- 
widowed mother arrived in the United 
States, refugees from Irelands potato 
famine. After 13 or 14 years in Boston, 
the Cashmans headed west in the late 
1860s, settling in the vibrant communi- 
ty of San Francisco, where Irishmen 
were numerous and influential. 

In 1872, Nellie and her elderly mother 
traveled to the new silver-mining district 
of Pioche, Nevada, opening a boarding 
house about ten miles from the camp. At 
Pioche, they found a wild environment, 
with thousands of boisterous miners and 
millmen—most of them Irish—living in 
a situation where filth, gun fights, and al- 
tercations between owners and employ- 
ees were commonplace. The throbbing 
life of this mining and milling center 
must have appealed to Nellie; in the 
coming decades, she would consistently 
move to similar communities. 

There is no evidence that Nellie en- 
gaged in mining during her first experi- 
ence at living near a mining camp. But 
during her two years at Pioche, she did 
become very involved in the affairs of the 
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local Catholic church, 
participating in bazaars 
and other money-raising efforts. 

When Nellie moved from Pioche, she 
left her mother with her sister Fanny and 
her family in San Francisco and traveled 
alone to northern British Columbia. 
There, for a few years in the mid-1870s, 
she operated a boarding house in the 
Cassiar District, on the Stikine River, not 
far from modem Juneau. She also 
worked gold-placer ground, becoming 
familiar with elementary mining geology. 
In the winter of 1874-75, Nellie’ rep- 
utation as an “angel of mercy,” for which 
she is best known today, was born. 
While on a trip to Victoria, Nellie heard 
that a severe winter storm had ham- 


For more than thirty years, the lure of silver 
and of gold nuggets such as the one shown 
above drew Nellie Cashman to the mining 
centers of the American and Canadian West. 
In 1905, she headed for the vicinity of Alaska’ 
Koyukuk River, pictured here during spring 
breakup, and there spent the last twenty 
years of her life enjoying the adventure and 
challenge of living and mining above the 
Arctic Circle. Although her name is known to 
few Americans, her reputation as a miner 
and a philanthropist led the U.S. Postal 
Service to honor her with a stamp (left) in its 
1994 “Legends of the West” series. 
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mered her fellow miners in the Cassiar 
diggings and that no one could get 
through. She immediately purchased 
supplies and sleds, hired six men, sailed 
to Fort Wrangell, Alaska, and headed in- 
land through heavy snows. Her success 
at reaching the miners with the needed 
medicines and food became the talk of 
the West, as hundreds of miners consid- 
ered her their savior. 

The Victoria Daily British Colonist of 
February 5, 1875, in describing the rescue 
attempt, compared it to other efforts by fa- 
mous prospectors and woodsmen, and 
declared that “Her extraordinary freak of 
attempting to reach the diggings in mid- 
winter and in the face of dangers and ob- 
stacles which appalled even the stout- 
hearted Fannin and thrice drove him back 
to Wrangell for shelter is attributed by her 
friends to insanity.” If Nellie had done 
nothing else for the rest of her career, that 
incident alone would have guaranteed her 
place in mining lore and tradition. 


In 1879, Nellie headed south and opened 
a restaurant in the new railroad center of 
Tucson, Arizona Territory. Within a year, 
however, she moved on to a new silver 
camp at Tombstone. Although she is 
linked to the legendary Arizona town 
from 1880 to 1887, Nellie left for brief pe- 
riods to prospect and mine or run hotels 
in Baja California; New Mexico; and sev- 
eral mining areas within Arizona. 
Nellies career in Tombstone is the 
most familiar phase of her life; she was 
one of the fabled town’s leading person- 
alities during its glory years of 1880 to 
1883. However, because she was in and 
out of town many times, owned or man- 
aged six different enterprises, worked 
many gold and silver claims, and bought 
and sold claims regularly, Nellie’s finan- 
cial success during her years in Tomb- 


Nellie arrived in Dawson, Yukon Territory 
(above, left), in April 1898, two years after the 
discovery of gold there sparked what is known 
as the Klondike Gold Rush. To get there, Nellie 
and thousands of other prospectors, miners, 
and adventurers made the difficult trek up the 
Chilkoot Pass (bottom, left). As she had in other 
settlements, Nellie gave of her time and energy 
while in Dawson to raise money for worthy 
causes; St. Mary’ hospital and church 
(bottom, right) improved dramatically in a 
just a few years, thanks in part to her efforts. 
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stone is difficult to gauge. 

Nellies charitable activities there, 
however, are easier to assess. She helped 
to establish the town’s first hospital and 
its first Roman Catholic church. And, 
following the 1881 death of her brother- 
in-law, Tom Cunningham, she took care 
of her sister Fanny and their five chil- 
dren. When Fanny herself died of tuber- 
culosis three years later, Nellie became 
the sole spiritual and financial support 
of her nieces and nephews. 

In 1883, when news of a gold strike in 
Baja California spread over the West, 
Nellie organized a prospecting expedi- 
tion that consisted of Milt Joyce, owner 
of the Oriental Saloon; Mark Smith, an 
active young lawyer who would later be- 
come a U.S. Senator; and 19 other hope- 
fuls. They took a train south to the 
Sonoran port of Guaymas in Mexico, 
sailed across the Gulf of California, then 
tracked inland to the deserts of Baja Cal- 
ifornia, around Mission Santa Gertrudis. 

But this was a “gold rush” that should 
never have occurred. The finds were 
pitifully small, and the Cashman party, 
like all the others lured by the prospect 
of riches, failed to find gold. Instead, 
they were almost killed by the extreme 
heat and the lack of water before giving 
up and returning to Arizona. What was 
noteworthy about this expedition was 
the willingness of the 21 Tombstoners— 
all frontier veterans—to put themselves 
under Nellies leadership. 

In 1884, five convicted hold-up men, 
two of whom were Irish, were scheduled 
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Sunset, a California publication, interviewed 
and photographed Nellie (above) in 1921 dur- 
ing one of her trips to the “outside.” The still- 
feisty, 76-year-old miner told the writer of the 
article that, while she loved Alaska, she was not 
tied to it and might, “if anything turns up some- 
where else, . . . pull up stakes and start out.” 


to be hanged in Tombstone. Nellie be- 
lieved the authorities were making the 
executions too much of a public specta- 
cle. According to popular accounts, she 
coerced a group of miners into tearing 
down bleachers intended for the many 
“ticket holders” expected to be on hand 
for the necktie party. The miscreants 
were hanged on schedule, but with a lit- 
tle less hoopla than had been anticipated. 
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Late in the summer of that same year, 
miners involved in a bitter labor dispute 
reportedly tried to lynch E.B. Gage, su- 
perintendent of the Grand Central Min- 
ing Company. Legend has it that Nellie, 
seeking to head off violence, took a bug- 
gy to Gages home and spirited him 
away. Nellie’s alleged role in this incident 
has become part of Tombstone lore de- 
spite evidence that Gage was out of 
town and that the man involved in 
keeping the lid on things was Charles 
Leach, the Grand Central foreman. 

This and other misinformation about 
Nellie came in large degree from her 
nephew, Mike Cunningham, who be- 
came a prominent banker in Cochise 
County and who was a great admirer of 
“Aunt Nellie.” Other unsubstantiated 
“facts” can be traced to John Clum, the 
ex-mayor of Tombstone who wrote an 
account of Nellie in 1931 for the Ari- 
zona Historical Review. It was Clum’s ac- 
count that gave cohesive form to the no- 
tion of Nellie as “The Miners Angel.” 

Unfortunately, much of what Clum 
wrote was hearsay or exaggeration. He 
left town in 1882 and knew practically 
nothing first-hand of the events about 
which he later wrote. When Clum saw 
Nellie in Dawson some years later, she 
was again soliciting funds for the church. 
This second encounter reinforced his 
image of her as a philanthropist. 

In 1888-89, Nellie was in the gold 
camp at Harqua Hala, in western Ari- 
zona, near the California line. She sup- 
plied the new camp with groceries and 


equipment, purchased mainly in 
Phoenix, and may have operated a 
boarding house there for a month or 
two. Mostly, though, she was mining. 
She owned one of the better Harqua 
Hala claims, thoroughly prospected the 
region, and almost married Mike Sulli- 
van, one of the original discoverers. 

During this period, the Phoenix and 
Tucson newspapers published hundreds 
of articles about the Harqua Hala rush, 
some of them quite detailed. The best by 
far was written by Nellie for Tucson’s Ari- 
zona Daily Star. In the piece, which ap- 
peared in the March 6, 1889 edition, she 
discussed the history of the camp, its 
problems, current progress, and future. 
She also commented on geological de- 
tails, mining methods, richness of ore, as- 
says, surface equipment, types of claims, 
and leading personalities in the field. 

During the next several years, Nellie 
tried her luck at mining camps in Sono- 
ra, Mexico; Globe, Jerome, Prescott, and 
Yuma, Arizona; and several points in 
Montana. It was while she was in Yuma 
in 1897, operating the Hotel Cashman, 
that Nellie heard of the gold strike in the 
Klondike. She closed shop, arranged 
some financial backing, and headed 
north, making the difficult trek over the 
Chilkoot Pass to Dawson. 

By the time she arrived in the Klondike 
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in 1898, Nellie had worked gold in 
British Columbia and Arizona, and had 
owned and worked silver mines in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. In the Klondike, 
she worked her claims and, for a constant 
source of funds, operated restaurants. 

For much of the time in the Yukon, 
Nellie had an assistant—her nephew, Tom 
Cunningham. Together they cooked, 
served meals, and did the dishes, then 
prospected and worked claims; when 
they had the time, they counted their net 
worth. Nellie made and lost a consider- 
able amount of money in the Yukon. 
When a major strike paid off, she would 
invest in further claims and, as she had 
done everywhere else, she contributed 
money to the local church and hospital. 

By this time, Nellie was a major donor 
to the Sisters of St. Ann, having given 
money to their first hospital in Victoria, 
British Columbia, back in 1875. In Daw- 
son, her social life pretty much consisted 
of visiting with the Sisters or with the local 
and visiting priests. Although her busi- 
ness contacts were drunks, gamblers, 
miners, prostitutes, confidence men, and 
the hangers-on in one of the world’ liveli- 
est mining communities, she was able to 
maintain her dignity and self-respect. 

Generous though she was, Nellie had 
a harder edge that often was at odds with 
the popular depiction of her as an angel 
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of mercy raising a cup of soup to a poor 
miners lips. The reality was that Nellie 
was a miner, willing and able to push in- 
terlopers away from her claims. Feisty, 
aggressive, and proud, she became en- 
tangled in several major law suits while 
in the Yukon. In pursuing these cases, 
she did not hesitate to use all the 
weapons available to her, even deliber- 
ately stretching the truth from time to 
time or acting on rumor or information 
known to be false. She won some of the 
disputes and lost the others, but every- 
one knew that Nellie was no pushover. 

By 1904, mining in Dawson had 
peaked. Nellie began to hear of excite- 
ment on the Chena and Tanana rivers— 
the site of modern Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Moving there in late 1904, she opened a 
combination store and mining-supply 
center. And once again, she raised mon- 
ey for the local hospital. 

Nellie did very well in Fairbanks, un- 
til she heard her last call. In the distant 
north, hundreds of miles away, on the 
Koyukuk River basin of Alaska, north of 
the Arctic Circle, prospectors were 
bringing in great specimens, and there 
was wild talk of a huge strike. 

She first went to the Koyukuk coun- 
try in 1905, prospecting along Nolan 
and Wiseman Creeks. One of the first to 
file claims there, Nellie would eventual- 
ly file more than twenty during the next 
two decades. She seriously worked at 
least six of the sites and was making 
lans to bring in larger, more effective 
equipment when she died early in 1925. 


Truly at home in Koyukuk country, Nel- 
lie spent most of the last twenty years of 
her life on Nolan Creek, then the far- 
thest north of any mining camp in the 
world. She and the from one- to two- 
hundred others there were really on the 
edge of the world in a harsh climate, 
with no amenities, forgotten by just 

about everybody. 
Some have called the residents of the 
continued on page 70 


In 1922, in order to raise funds to work her 
Nolan Creek claims in Alaska with hydraulic 
machinery, Nellie formed the Midnight Sun 
Mining Company, with herself as the sole 
trustee. The certificate shown here may be the 
only surviving copy of Midnight Sun stock, and 
its number—124—seems to indicate that 
Nellie did entice some investors to buy shares. 
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WHEN PRESIDENT Ulysses S. Grant, in office 
only three months, entered the crowded 
coliseum in Boston on June 16, 1869, 
“the vast assembly started to their feet as 
if by one common impulse, and while 
the hero stood, hat in hand, bowing to 
the mighty throng, a cheer went up from 
sixty thousand voices, and filled the far- 
extended structure, like the mighty roar 
of the ocean. . . . In the midst of this 
scene of unparalleled enthusiasm, the 
powerful organ thundered forth the 
strains of ‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,’ and then... ten thousand souls 
in colossal chorus, gave voice to the 
words of that welcoming anthem.” 

Grant, who had brought the four- 
year-long Civil War to a successful con- 
clusion in 1865, had campaigned for the 
presidency with the slogan “Let us have 
peace!” Now he stood, a symbol of the 
return of peace to the land, receiving 
this tumultuous ovation at a gigantic 
music festival dedicated to drawing the 
country—North and South—together. 
Although scars of the bitter conflict re- 
mained, the United States was finally 
ready to stage “a demonstration which, 
in magnitude and splendor, would rep- 
resent the greatest cause for national re- 
joicing which the American people were 
ever called upon to celebrate... .” 


Americans were tired of war and its af- 
termath. They looked forward to a new 


day and something that would draw all 
regions of the country together. The an- 
swer to that longing in the form ofa gi- 
ant music festival dedicated to peace 
was the brainchild of Patrick S. Gilmore, 
a well-known bandleader of the day. 

Born in Ireland, Gilmore settled in 
America about 1850 and met with great 
success in Salem, Massachusetts, as a 
leader of a military band. Moving to 
Boston, he served as both a performer 
and conductor, and managed many mu- 
sical entertainments. During the Civil 
War, Gilmore organized and conducted 
a “monster concert” in New Orleans at 
the inauguration of Governor Henry W. 
Allen of Louisiana in 1864. 

The idea for a national jubilee to com- 
memorate the restoration of peace came 
to Gilmore in June 1867 while he was 
passing a few days in New York City. He 
envisioned the grandest musical festival 


The idea of a gigantic concert to celebrate the 
return of peace to the nation following the 
Civil War originated with Patrick S. Gilmore 
(top, right), a popular bandleader of the day. 
Gilmore’ vision grew to be an obsession, and 
beginning on June 15, 1869, Boston hosted a 
musical extravaganza the likes of which the 
U.S. had never seen. Thousands made their 
way to the specially-built coliseum (bottom, 
right), where a festive atmosphere prevailed 
outside as well as within the building. 
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the world had ever known, held in a vast 
structure that could accommodate a 
chorus and orchestra of ten thousand 
voices and instruments. 

At first, when he expressed his ideas to 
those close to him, he met with increduli- 
ty. Soon, despite this negative reaction, 
Gilmore’ vision became an obsession. 

During his years as a bandleader, 
Gilmore had made the acquaintance of 
many influential citizens in New York 
and Boston whose advice was always 
open and never withheld. He first pre- 
sented his ideas to friends in New York, 
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but they let the opportunity to have that 
city host the event slip by—the concept 
of one thousand musicians, ten thousand 
mixed voices in an oratorio chorus, twen- 
ty thousand children performing nation- 
al airs, a building capable of holding fifty 
thousand people, and an overall budget 
of about $200,000 was too mind-bog- 
gling. When one close friend opined that 
it would “take an emperor” to carry out 
his scheme, Gilmore replied, “Then, I 
must become an emperor.” 

Although his idea fared little better in 
Boston at first, Gilmore persevered until 


he won the support of the city’s presti- 
gious businessmen and musicians of 
standing. He outlined his plans in a 
prospectus for the Boston newspapers 
and soon $1,000 subscriptions began 
coming in from prominent individuals 
and businesses—M. M. Ballou, propri- 
etor of the St. James Hotel; Oliver Dit- 
son, a leading music publisher; the cele- 
brated organ manufacturing firm of Ma- 
son and Hamilin; Chickering and Sons, 
the famous piano-forte makers; and, of 
great importance to the success of the 
venture, Eben D. Jordan, of the dry 


goods firm of Jordan Marsh & Compa- 
ny, who would later become the treasur- 
er for the enterprise. 

Despite this promising beginning, rais- 
ing the necessary money was difficult. It 
seemed at times—many times—that the 
enemies of the project, such as the well- 
known music critic John S. Dwight, were 
just as powerful as those laboring toward 
the grand objective. Undaunted, Gilmore 
told his army of volunteers that his plan 
was to “treat every coming day as if it 
were a river, and use each $1,000 sub- 
scription as a pontoon bridge to carry the 
public over . . . Forward!’ is the word; so 
lay down your first bridge tomorrow, and 
the thing will be done.” 

His plan worked well. Each day, 
through the press, the public was in- 
formed of every $1,000 subscription. 
After eight or ten announcements, mon- 
ey began rolling in. 

Boston was not alone in supporting the 
cause. Many musical societies from towns 
and cities across the country that would 


When virtually empty, the massive, colorfully 
decorated coliseum (below, left) seemed 
cavernous. But that sense of space disappeared 
once the thousands of musicians—including 
the master of the eight-foot-in-diameter bass 
drum visible in the left-hand photo—and 
vocalists took their places, and spectators num- 
bering in the tens of thousands filled the seats. 
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participate in the jubilee sold $100 sub- 
scription tickets that admitted three peo- 
ple to all concerts during the five-day fes- 
tival. The entire profit from these sales, 
buyers were assured, would be “distrib- 
uted among the cities and towns through- 
out the country for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Widows and Orphans of those 
who fell in the Rebellion.” 


Gilmore, meanwhile, worked at winning 
the hearts of Bostons most prominent 
musicians. After hearing him outline his 
plans, Julius Eichberg, director of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music and head 
music teacher in the public schools, 
wrote to Gilmore that he “should be 
proud to assist you in the measure of my 
feeble talents and influence.” Eben Tour- 
jée, director of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, agreed to organize the 
great chorus; soon after the announce- 
ment of his appointment, four thousand 
singers came forward in Boston alone to 
join his music classes. Some were harder 
to convince; the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety, although the very first invited, did 
not agree to join the great jubilee chorus 
until the eleventh hour, but then fur- 
nished 650 voices. 

Even after the musical direction for the 
concerts was arranged, the decision on a 
venue for the festival remained unsettled. 
At first, the parade ground at Boston 
Common seemed the logical choice for 
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erecting the huge coliseum that would 
house the event. But, on the morning of 
March 24, 1868, building-committee 
members announced that they had cho- 
sen a site in the Back Bay section of the 
city, on land known as St. James Park. 
Convenient to the Albany and Providence 
Railroads line, the coliseum would be 
only a short carriage-ride from Boston's 
major hotels and other attractions. 

Soon, great wagons, lined up as far as 
the eye could see, began delivering more 
than 2.5 million feet of lumber. The 
building would be the largest ever erected 
on the continent. Measuring five-hun- 
dred feet long and three-hundred feet in 
width, it boasted a quarter-mile-long pro- 
manade and a gallery designed for the 
choir and musicians, and was capable of 
holding about fifty thousand people. In 
addition to its size, the coliseum was, ac- 
cording to one report, unrivalled “for 
strength, convenience of access, and gen- 
eral adaptation for its purpose. . . .” 

While construction continued, re- 
hearsals took place day and night, with 
some one hundred choral organizations 
participating. Mr. Tourjée, Harpers Weekly 
reported in May, had “found it necessary to 
issue a circular stating that no more choral 
organizations can be accepted, and that so- 
cieties already accepted must make no 
more additions to their numbers.” 

An orchestra of more than a thousand 
musicians had been selected from the 
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best bands and musical societies in the 
country. More than four hundred were 
expected from New York City alone. Ole 
Bull, the famous violinist, had been per- 
suaded to be the concertmaster. 

Posters and advertisements for weeks 
promoted the “Great National Peace Ju- 
bilee,” one never seen before on the 
North American continent! Invitations 
went out to dignitaries across the na- 
tion, including prominent leaders of the 
former Confederacy. 

A “Bureau of Accommodations” was 
established to help supply rooms to shel- 
ter the huge influx of visitors. Gilmore 
even solicited help from the famous “Big 
Jim Fisk”—the King of Railroads, Prince 
of Steamboats, and Chief of Impresarios. 
Fisk magnanimously gave orders to the 
heads of departments to issue excursion 
tickets over all their railroad lines. 

As the great day of June 15, 1869 ap- 
proached, railroad stations and steam- 
boat depots bustled with activity. In 
Boston, many citizens arose on the event- 
ful morning, put appropriate badges in 
their buttonholes, and made their way to 
the new coliseum for the ten o’clock re- 
hearsal. Travelers from other New Eng- 
land states and Canada poured into the 
city by rail and boat—many duly sport- 
ing their badges and carrying rolls of mu- 
sic for the “Grand Chorus.” 

The doors of the coliseum were thrown 
open to the public long before the con- 
certs scheduled 3:00 po. start. Long lines 
formed all day at the ticket office (about 
$46,000 was taken in one day). 


The gathering of so many people under 
one roof wasa thrilling spectacle, with col- 
or, music, and motion intertwined with a 
constant murmur of excitement. The 
building’ interior was “gorgeously deco- 
rated . . . . On the side arches, colossal an- 
gels bore up the inscription ‘Peace, and 
over the central arch was the song of the 
Annunciation, ‘Glory to God in the High- 
est, Peace on Earth, Good Will toward 
Men’.” In addition to coats of arms of the 
states, banners of foreign nations, and 
brightly colored streamers that hung from 
the ceiling, the hall was adorned with an 
“Angel of Peace,” thirteen feet high, “with 
her right hand raised, and holding forward. 
the symbols of harmony and peace, while 
with her left hand she waved behind her 
the sanguinary implements of war.” 

As the hour for the Jubilee arrived, the 
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thousand musicians were in their seats, 
each with instrument in hand ready for 
the opening concert. The platform on 
which they sat inclined from the front to 
the rear, making every member of the 
orchestra visible throughout the build- 
ing. The huge chorus was arranged to 
the right, left, and rear of the orchestra 
platform and ascended row upon row, 
until they reached the eaves—truly a 
magnificent spectacle! 

The distinguished John H. Willcox sat 
ready to play the elegant organ, built by 
E. & G. Hook of Boston, whose sound 
could “sustain the vast chorus and or- 
chestra, and fill the building with sound.” 
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Flyers (top, right) distributed across the 
country urged the purchase of advance 
subscriptions to the five-day festival; $100.00 
admitted three to all events and profits were 
to be distributed to the widows and orphans 
of Civil War soldiers. Among the concert’ top 
attractions were Madame Parepa-Rosa (top, 
left), the “Queen of Song,” who rendered 
Charles Francois Gounod’ “Ave Maria” to 
the accompaniment of two hundred violins, 
and a stirring performance of the “Anvil 
Chorus” from Gieseppe Verdi’s La Trovatore, 
which featured a hundred, red-shirted 
firemen (bottom) who struck anvils with 
precision. 


The audience was quiet with the won- 
der of the scene when a delegation of 
three walked down the broad aisle. After 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale offered 
an opening prayer and Mayor Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff delivered a brief welcoming 
speech, Alexander Hamilton Rice, pres- 
ident of the National Peace Jubilee Asso- 
ciation, gave a lengthy but eloquent ad- 
dress that advocated the restoration of 
peace to the Union. 

Next, Gilmore stepped to the plat- 
form to “a perfect torrent of applause.” 
He bowed to the vast audience and said 
a few words of appreciation and joy that 
the great musical spectacular could now, 
after months of difficult preparation, be 
presented. 

The concert began with Martin Luthers 
grand choral, “God is a Castle and De- 
fence.” Next followed a triumph of music, 
with Richard Wagner’ overture to Tann- 


A twinge of envy can be detected in some of 
the coverage given to the Peace Jubilee by 
publications based outside of Boston. In the 
cartoon below, C.G. Bush pokes fun at the 
turmoil surrounding the conclusion of such 
an ambitious undertaking in the July 3, 1869 
edition of Harpers Weekly. 
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häuser “exciting and entrancing the senses 
and filling the soul with weird and peculiar 
pleasure . . . .” After a rendition of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozarts “Gloria,” the fa- 
mous “Queen of Song,” Madame Parepa- 
Rosa, performed the “Ave Maria” by 
Charles Francois Gounod, accompanied 
by two hundred violins. 

Of all the magnificent selections that 
comprised the first days program, the 
most popular with the audience was 
Giuseppe Verdis “Anvil Chorus” from 
La Trovatore. One-hundred red-shirted 
firemen positioned themselves, with 
their hammers, at the anvils that were 
arranged in rows running through the 
orchestra from front to rear. The music 
commenced, and the firemen performed 
their part like clockwork. Soon ten thou- 
sand voices poured out the familiar 
strain; the organ joined in, the brass 
band played the melody, three hundred 
violins swelled the music, and the great 
and small drums boomed in exact time. 
The effect was majestic. Then, at a signal, 
cannon outside the building were fired 
by electricity, providing the perfect finale. 

The audience was in an uproar, in fact 
it was next to bedlam. The delighted 
crowd—the young and old alike— 
climbed up on the seats, waving hand- 


kerchiefs and throwing up hats. Even 
the high-art critics joined in the uproar. 
News reporters, also taken with the 
days proceedings, wrote that the choral 
effect was grand and the enthusiasm of 
the enormous multitude inspiring. 
Members of the press and the multi- 
tude eagerly awaited the arrival of Presi- 
dent Grant on the festival’s second day, 
said to have been the most interesting of 
the five-day event. Before 2:30 PM., the 
doors were so jammed with people try- 
ing to enter that the doorkeepers and 
barriers could hardly hold them back. 
The final concert—“Children’s Day”— 
featured thousands of “school children, 
their voices pouring forth a flood of 
sweet and simple song . . . .” The girls, 
wearing white dresses decorated with 
red and blue, appeared “charming in the 
extreme,” and the children’s renditions 
elicited “unbounded applause.” 
Throughout the week, attendance in- 
side the coliseum increased, while curious 
crowds, unable to gain entrance, strolled 
about the grounds. A platform nearby 
provided a promenade, and policemen, 
placed every 15 feet, kept the crowd mov- 
ing. A row of shanties and booths on the 
outer edge of the platform provided places 
continued on page 72 
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"It’s anew dawn,” Grace Slick, lead singer 
for the Jefferson Airplane, told a swelling 
crowd of 400,000 at Woodstock, the 
most famous music gathering in Ameri- 
can history. Almost exactly one hundred 
years after Bostons Great National Peace 
Jubilee of 1869, the Woodstock Music 
and Arts Fair of August, 1969 proved to 
the world that nearly half a million Amer- 
ican youths could live together, under 
conditions soon to be declared a disaster 
area, in love, harmony, and peace. 

Like the Great National Peace Jubilee 


of 1869, the Woodstock Music and Arts 8 


Fair was a for-profit venture.* Michael 
Lang, who had produced the modestly 
successful Miami Pop Festival, wanted to 
build a recording studio in Woodstock, 
New York, where Bob Dylan and mem- 
bers of The Band lived. Believing that a 
studio in Dylans hometown was sure to 
be a success, he enlisted the aid of a mu- 
sic industry friend, Artie Kornfeld, and 
the two put together a business proposal. 

Lang and Kornfeld then approached 
two young, hip entrepreneurs, John 
Roberts and Joel Rosenman, who had 
placed a classified ad in The Wall Street 
Journal that read “Young Men With Un- 
limited Capital Looking For Interesting 
and Legitimate Business Ideas.” As it 
turned out, Roberts and Rosenman had 
begun building Media Sound, soon to 
become a highly successful New York 
recording studio, and weren't particular- 
ly interested in the risky proposition of 
opening yet another studio, especially in 
a small town such as Woodstock. 

They were, however, intrigued by one 
point in the business plan. Lang and Ko- 
rnfeld had suggested creating a three-day 
music festival in Woodstock, with profits 
to go to their proposed recording studio. 
Roberts and Rosenman struck a deal with 
Lang and Kornfeld to form a partnership 
known as Woodstock Ventures Inc., 


*Profits from the Jubilee, however, were to be di- 
rected toward charity. 
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which would produce the music festival. 
Lang and Kornfeld could direct their 
profits to building the recording studio. 

From the outset, Lang had an almost 
mystical vision of the Woodstock Festi- 
val. He felt strongly that there were magi- 
cal properties to the Woodstock name 
and quickly trademarked it for his pur- 
poses. It soon became apparent, however, 
that no site for the concert could be 
found in Woodstock. Eventually, they 
settled upon one in Wallkill, New York, 
but Lang insisted on retaining the Wood- 
stock name and logo—and the image of a 
dove of peace resting on a guitar neck, a 
symbol curiously similar to the one used 
for Boston’s Great Peace Jubilee in 1869. 

One month before the concert was to 
take place, authorities in Wallkill banned 
the festival. Fortunately, within days, 
Lang found what he felt was the perfect, 
magical site in White Lake, New York, 
on Max Yasgur’s pastoral farm. 

“Three Days of Peace and Music” and 
“An Aquarian Exposition” weren't just 
catchy advertising phrases dreamed up 
by Lang and his fellow producers for 
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For the more than 400,000 young people 
leaving Woodstock as the concert ended in 
August 1969 (above), the lack of food, water, 
toilet facilities, and shelter from the driving 
rain that turned the fields into a sea of mud 
had been little price to pay for being able to 
say that they had been present for one of the 
major “happenings” of the era. 


Woodstock; in effect, they were safety 
measures. Lang and the other organizers 
were extremely concerned for the safety 
of the concert goers and worried that the 
rhetoric of violence from radical groups 
protesting the Vietnam war might incite 
a deadly riot. They crossed music groups 
and speakers advocating violence off the 
concert list, substituting pro-peace artists 
such as Joan Baez and Arlo Guthrie. 

No one expected a turn-out of half a 
million people at Woodstock. New York 
State law-enforcement agencies were so 
skeptical of the crowd that was estimat- 
ed that they didn’t bother to plan for 
traffic tie-ups. The result was a horren- 
dous traffic jam that closed down a por- 

continued on page 66 
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IN THE AFTERMATH OF A DEADLY SHIPBOARD EXPLOSION THAT ROCKED 
THE TOWN OF TEXAS CITY, TEXAS, ON A QUIET APRIL MORNING IN 1947. 


AS THE PEOPLE in Texas City, Texas, began 
their day that cool Wednesday morning 
of April 16, 1947, some complained 
about the nation-wide telephone strike, 
already eight days old, or expressed the 
hope that Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall, in Moscow for talks, might suc- 
ceed in reducing tension between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Most, however, were talking about the 
big news from Brooklyn, New York. The 
previous afternoon the Dodgers’ Jackie 
Robinson had integrated major league 
baseball. His big-league debut was 
“quite uneventful,” according to the 
New York Times; he had gone hitless in 
three at-bats. 

It was, all in all, a pretty routine morn- 
ing, when, at 8:00 A.M., eight stevedores 
at the Texas City docks removed the 
cover to the number four hatch on the 
French ship Grandcamp and descended 
into the hold to begin their day’s work. 
They would be loading a cargo of fertil- 
izer-grade ammonium nitrate (FGAN), 
completing a job that had begun the 
previous Friday. 

The men sat and talked while they 
waited for the first tray of cargo to be low- 
ered, but after only a couple of minutes, 
Julio Luna thought he smelled smoke. He 
called to his gang foreman on deck: “Hey, 
Boswell, are the Frenchmen burning any 
paper up there or anything?” “No,” came 
the reply. 


Luna and his colleagues began a search 
for a fire in the cargo. They found it 
quickly—“a small fire, very small,” Luna 
later said, located about 15 feet down in 
the bags of fertilizer. Luna reported the 
fire to his foreman, who told him to ex- 
tinguish it. One of the longshoremen 
found a half-filled jug of drinking water 
left behind by the previous day’ crew and 
poured it on the tiny blaze. But the fire 
continued to burn. Luna then called for a 
gallon jug of water, which was poured on 
the flames, also to no effect. 

By now thick black smoke—some said 
it was dark blue—had begun to rise out 
of the hold. For the first time the French 
sailors became aware of the fire. Julian 
Gueril, the ships carpenter, who had 
walked past the number four hold sever- 
al times in the past two hours without 
noticing anything unusual, was the first 
crewman to reach the blaze. He found 
two five-gallon fire extinguishers, and to- 
gether with Guy Saucey, a seaman on the 
Grandcamp, he fought the stubborn fire. 
Less than 15 minutes had passed since 
the fire had been discovered, and the 
flames were already six feet tall and 
spreading. At approximately 8:20 A.M., 
the ships whistle sounded an alert. 

Additional crewmen hurried into the 
hold dragging the ship’ fire hose, but it 
was never used. Some subsequently tes- 
tified that the captain of the Grandcamp, 
Charles de Guillebon, forbad its use, 
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fearing that the cargo would be dam- 
aged. Others, however, contended that 
Pete Suderman, an official of the Suder- 
man Stevedoring Company that most 
likely would have been liable for lost car- 
go, ordered that the water not be used. 

The stevedores and crewmen were 
summoned topside. Jimmie Fagg, the 
longshoreman walking foreman, direct- 
ed his men to seal the number four 
hatch. Captain de Guillebon activated 
the ship’s steam smothering system in 
an attempt to suppress the blaze by 
denying it oxygen. 

The only activity still going on below 
deck was in the adjacent five hold, 
where several boxes of small-arms am- 
munition were stored. Gueril, the busy 
ship’s carpenter, and several other crew- 
men tried to remove the explosives, but 
made little headway. The crates were too 
heavy to be moved without a winch, and 
the smoke—which by now had turned a 
brilliant orange—had become too thick 
for the men to tolerate. Captain de 
Guillebon gave the order to abandon 
ship at about 8:30 A.M. 

At that same moment, the fire whistle 
sounded at the Texas City Railway Com- 
pany, owner of the docks. Three minutes 
later, Texas City’s first whistle blew, sum- 
moning the members of the town’s volun- 
teer fire department with its four pieces of 
fire-fighting equipment. Although fire- 
fighting boats were requisitioned from 
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Galveston, only one tugboat set out on 
the 45-minute run to Texas City. 

The fire had caused no panic. Al- 
though ammonium nitrate had long 
been used in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, no one recognized the danger that 
existed when this material burned. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission man- 
dated that dangerous commodities must 
be identified with a red warning placket, 
but no such plackets had ever been sta- 
pled to the bags of FGAN shipped 
though Texas City. In fact, more than 
75,000 tons of FGAN had been loaded 
there in recent months without incident; 
just the week before the High Flyer had 
taken on 961 tons of FGAN and was 
now berthed at Pier A to receive addi- 
tional cargo. This fire, therefore, aroused 
concern for the safety of the ship, cargo, 
and docks, but those involved in bring- 
ing it under control felt no apprehension 
of additional danger. Everything, from 
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loading the Grandcamp to extinguishing 
its fire, was “presumed to be a normal 
operation,” the vice president of the Ter- 
minal Railway Company later remarked. 


Texas City saw many ships come and go. 
Located on Galveston Bay about forty 
miles south of booming Houston, it was 
the eleventh largest port in the United 
States at the time. Although the first set- 
tler had arrived in the area in 1821, the 
town itself did not come into existence 
for another fifty years. It was called Shoal 
Point until the 1890s, when a consor- 
tium of Great Lakes shippers founded 
the Texas City Improvement Company. 
They purchased ten thousand acres on 
the bay, dredged the harbor to create a 
deep-water port, surveyed nearly 2,500 
town lots, renamed the community, and 
waited for prosperity to arrive. 

Boom times came slowly. By 1910, 
Texas City had only 1,500 residents, three 
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churches, and one bank. However, an oil 
refinery had opened, and the port did clear 
more than two hundred vessels each year. 

Real growth came only with World 
War II. Soon after the 1941 Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company opened a plant on Galve- 
ston Bay near the docks. By 1943 the 
plant was producing enough styrene, a 
component in synthetic rubber, to re- 
place sixty million rubber trees. By V-J 
Day in August 1945, seven petrochemi- 
cal companies, two oil pipeline firms, 
and the only tin smelter in the United 
States had located in Texas City. The 
population tripled during the war to ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand. 

Given the nearly 2,500 ships entering 
Texas City harbor each year by 1947, the 
Grandcamp’ arrival would hardly have 
been noticed. As the SS Benjamin R. Cur- 
tis, one of the thousands of Liberty ships 
built during World War II, she had been 


The stowage plan (top, left) of the SS 
Grandcamp prepared for the U.S. Coast 
Guard Board of Investigation that followed 
the explosion shows a total of 51,502 hundred- 
pound bags of ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
stored in two of the ship’s holds. In addition to 
the fertilizer, which according to the bill of 
lading (below) had been shipped to Texas 
City from Nebraska by rail, the Grandcamp 
also was carrying binder twine, peanuts, 
cotton, tobacco, and 16 cases of 
ammunition. When fire first broke out 
aboard the Grandcamp (below, left), no one 
anticipated the catastrophe that was to follow. 
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sold to France and renamed the Grand- 
camp, after the Grandcamp les bains, a 
spa in Normandy. 

When the vessel recently docked at 
Pier O in Texas City, she already carried 
a very mixed cargo, including sixteen 
cases of munitions. In addition to its 
normal load of fuel oil, the Grandcamp 
routinely carried more than a hundred 
gallons each of gasoline, kerosene, and 
paint. By the time Julio Luna and his co- 
workers reported for work on April 16, 
the ship had already taken on 2,341 tons 
of FGAN, which had been loaded into 
the number two and four holds. 


That the Grandcamp was taking aboard 
FGAN arose from decisions made far 
from Texas City. In 1946 residents in 
war-torn nations of Europe and Asia 
faced starvation. To alleviate the prob- 
lem, President Harry Truman's adminis- 
tration opted to assist in the rapid 
restoration of farming operations so that 
these people could feed themselves. Fif- 
teen surplus ordnance plants were reac- 
tivated for the manufacture of FGAN. 
The fertilizer being loaded in Texas 
City that day arrived there by rail from 
three army-ordnance plants in the Mid- 
west. It had been coated with carbowax 
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to prevent damage from moisture and 
packed in five-ply brown-paper bags, 
each of which held a hundred pounds.* 
The stevedores stacked the bags atop 
dunnage (one inch thick boards spaced 
two to three inches apart) that was cov- 
ered with heavy paper, there to collect 
spillage if the bags should break. 

The failure of this safeguard, however, 
probably caused the fire. Some bags 
ripped open, allowing some of the sandy- 
colored fertilizer to come into contact 
with the zinc-coated sheet-steel bilge 
pipes at the bottom of the hold. Contact 
with zinc, an extremely reactive catalyst 
for ammonium nitrate, can produce ex- 
althermal heating and eventually a fire. 
Subsequent tests conducted by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters demon- 
strated that ammonium nitrate, when 
coated with wax and packed in paper 
bags, could ignite spontaneously at a rela- 
tively low temperature. 

Once the hatches were opened on that 


*Ammonium nitrate by itself is not inherently un- 
stable and presents no danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion. It is, however, a strong oxidizing agent. 
Thus, the chemical reaction that takes place when 
ammonium nitrate is directly exposed with some 
carbon compound—in this case the carbowax-coat- 
ing—creates a potentially explosive mixture, espe- 
cially at high temperatures. 


windy day (it was blowing at twelve miles 
per hour at 8:00 a.M.), the oxygen must 
have fed a smoldering fire and quickly 
turned it into a considerable blaze. A 
study commissioned by the Coast Guard 
concluded that such fires “are rapid, in- 
tense, impossible to manage if the burn- 
ing surface is not exposed . . . and are, in 
general, dangerous, rapidly expanding 
fires.” Tests also demonstrated that the 
Grandcamp’ steam smothering system 
only made the situation worse by heating 
the interior of the vessel. 

Thus, by the time Texas City’s volun- 
teer firemen began arriving about 8:40 
A.M., the fire on the Grandcamp was be- 
yond control. 


Chief Henry Baumgartner, a burly, good- 
natured purchasing agent for the Termi- 
nal Railway, drove the city’s new fire 
truck to its first blaze that morning; 28 
of his men responded as well. They 
poured tons of water on the deck of the 
hull of the ship in an attempt to keep the 
fire from spreading to the docks and 
nearby warehouses until the tug from 
Galveston could arrive and tow the 
Grandcamp into the bay. 

As 9:00 A.M. approached, some men 
on the scene began to worry; word was 
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spreading that the Grandcamp contained 
ammunition. Several dockworkers left. 
The vice president of Terminal Railway, 
W. H. Sandberg, also grew apprehensive. 
He telephoned a chemical engineer at 
Union Carbide and Carbon to ask if 
burning FGAN posed a danger. He was 
told that ammonium nitrate would ex- 
plode only if a detonator were present. 
Ben Lapham, the second mate on the 
High Flyer, became frightened when the 
rumor—unfounded, it turned out— 
spread through his ship that a vessel 
loaded with FGAN had exploded thirty 
days earlier in Genoa, Italy. Harvey 
Williams, a safety engineer for Pan 
American Oil, who was having coffee at 
Frank's Cafe near the docks, thought he 
smelled nitric acid coming from the fire, 
so he drove to his office to get gas masks 
for the firefighters. Something else wor- 
ried longshoreman Jimmie Fagg; since 
the water being used by the firemen was 
pumped from Galveston Bay and con- 
tained a potpourri of waste materials 
discharged by the nearby Monsanto 
plant, he feared a chemical reaction that 
could result in an explosion. He moved 
farther away from the burning ship. 
Others were less wary. Bewitched by the 
strange, beautiful orange smoke, dozens 
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of sightseers, including children, were 
drawn to the fire. Texas City had grown so 
rapidly during World War II that the 
schools operated in shifts; for many chil- 
dren the school day was still hours away. 

Bill Bell, a motorcycle patrolman, had 
been ordered to keep the road to the 
docks open. He chased away some spec- 
tators, but once all the town’s fire trucks 
had reached the Grandcamp, he rode 
away on other business. The failure to 
remove spectators from potential danger 
was just one of numerous egregious 
blunders committed by civic and busi- 
ness officials that day. The town had 
strategies for dealing with the frequent 
hurricanes that hit the Gulf Coast, but 
neither civic authorities nor local indus- 
tries had developed plans for an indus- 
trial disaster. The nearest fireboat was al- 
most an hour away in Galveston, and 
the company that owned the docks did 
not have a tugboat on hand. 

Moreover, Texas City had not been 
zoned for safety. Hazardous chemicals at 
Monsanto were permitted dangerously 
close to the docks; buffers were not re- 
quired between the petrochemical 
plants; residential areas abutted the gates 
at Monsanto; and houses stood only a 
few hundred yards from the waterfront. 
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But, not all blame for what was about 
to occur rested in Texas City. By 1947 
abundant evidence existed that ammoni- 
um nitrate could be very dangerous, yet 
no one had apprised the shipping lines 
or the stevedore company of the hazards 
they ran in handling this cargo. Few 
were aware that in 1920, the Hallfried, 
loaded with 2,100 tons of ammonium 
nitrate, had burned and exploded in 
Brooklyn, New York, or that a year later 
more than four thousand tons of this 
substance had exploded in Oppau, Ger- 
many, resulting in a heavy loss of life. 

Thirty days before the Grandcamp 
caught fire, the Department of Agricul- 
ture published a circular reporting that 
fires and explosions had occurred dur- 
ing the manufacture of FGAN at four in- 
stallations in New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
No one in Texas City was aware of this 
obscure publication. 


At 9:12 A.M., the significance of these 
omissions became apparent when the 
Grandcamp erupted in an awesome ex- 
plosion. Most observers, in fact, believed 
there were two explosions a few seconds 
apart. In all likelihood, the burning 
FGAN in the four hold exploded, that 
blast serving as a detonator for the fertil- 


Fearing new explosions, armed troops 
blocked roads (far left) to prevent anyone 


I  fromentering Texas City’s harbor area, 
2 O 
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which soon resembled a flaming torch (left). 
Homes and businesses near the 

waterfront (above) were flattened by the 
blast or consumed by fire. 


izer in the two hold, as well as for the 
cargo of munitions and the ship’s fuel. 
In a blinding instant the waterfront 
and the adjacent industries became a hell 
on earth. Elizabeth Dalehite drove her 
husband, a ship pilot, to work that 
morning and was watching him walk to- 
ward the docks when the Grandcamp 
blew up. He simply vanished before her 
eyes. Almost everyone on the docks near 
the Grandcamp was killed, including 34 
of the 41 crewmen of that ill-fated vessel. 
The 27 firemen still on the scene died 
instantly. Only two who had responded 
to the alarm survived—Chief Baumgart- 
ner had sent home one man who had 


Rescue workers rushed to Texas City’ 
waterfront to help carry out bodies of the 
dead and injured (below, top left), evacuate 
families who lost their homes (below, right), 
and dig amid the rubble for possible survivors 
(below, bottom left). Despite their good 
intentions, however, all that many could do 
was watch and wait until the fires had run 
their course (far right). 
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worked the previous night, and another 
volunteer, an auto mechanic, helped un- 
roll the hoses, then got permission to 
deliver a radiator to a shop in Galveston. 

Two small planes circling 1,500 feet 
above the burning ship at the moment 
of the blast were blown from the sky. 
Pete Suderman, the stevedore company 
official, survived but lost a leg. Jimmie 
Fagg’ fear of a chemical reaction and ex- 
plosion likely saved his life. Although he 
had moved farther from the burning 
ship, he awakened under a pile of de- 
bris; next to him was the body of a man 
who had been decapitated. 

Two ambulances parked near the 
Grandcamp were demolished and their 
drivers killed. Among the dock workers 
who perished were the four Hattenback 
brothers, all stevedores. Many spectators 
died. Leola Howell, standing with her 
husband about two hundred yards from 
the burning ship, was knocked down by 
the force of the explosion; when she got to 
her feet, she discovered that her husband 
was dead and one of her eyes was dan- 
gling from its socket. Hazel Wafford, a 
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first-grader who had been watching near 
the docks, was found a few minutes after 
the blast covered with oil and crying: “My 
daddy was on a boat working. He was 
thrown in the air. I saw him.” A man who 
worked on the waterfront had been ac- 
companied to work that morning by his 
six-year-old son who wanted to see the 
fire. The father survived; the child died. 
G.A. Trusty, a longshoreman, estimated 
that there had been four hundred people 
in the vicinity of Grandcamp before the 
blast. Thrown into the harbor by the ex- 
plosion, he quickly swam ashore. When 
he looked about, everyone was gone. The 
“lack of people was ghostly,” he thought. 

The force of the explosion was aston- 
ishing. The Grandcamp was blown apart. 
A twenty-ton portion of the ship’s deck 
landed nearly a half mile from the docks. 
An anchor was hurled even farther. A 
huge hydrochloric-acid barge berthed 
nearby, the Longhorn II, was pitched onto 
land, coming to rest atop a “No Parking 
Allowed” sign. 

The damage caused by smaller objects 
was even greater, however. Thousands of 
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red-hot steel rivets blew with tremendous 
velocity in every direction like shrapnel 
from an exploding bomb, piercing pipe 
lines at nearby Monsanto. Oil, gasoline, 
propane, ethyl benzene, and benzol burst 
from the ruptured lines and ignited. The 
blast also created a 15-foot-high tidal 
wave that surged through and beyond 
Monsanto, carrying the burning oil and 
chemicals, and starting new fires that re- 
sulted in still more explosions. Nearly 125 
Monsanto employees, about one-quarter 
of those working that morning, died with- 
in seconds of the initial blast. Six of those 
who died at Monsanto had worked for the 
company less than a month, and two— 
David Felkner and Duwain Spivey—had 
started only that morning, 72 minutes be- 
fore the explosion. 

The Grandcamp’s cargo also became 
airborne with the explosion. George 
Pevoto, who lived about twenty city- 
blocks from the docks, saw oil-well 
pipes weighing more than a ton flying 
over his house. Balls of twine were 
blown with such force that they, too, 
penetrated and ignited oil storage tanks. 
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An instant after the ship exploded, 
fires raged out of control in refineries and 
tank farms along much of the southern 
periphery of Texas City. Fires stretched 
from the harbor to Stone Oil and the 
Southport-Republic tanks about 3,500 
feet west of the blast site. Twenty oil 
tanks were ablaze, in addition to the rag- 
ing inferno along the waterfront. Flames 
leapt hundreds of feet into the sky, and 
thick, acrid, black smoke climbed even 
higher, blotting out the sun. 

So considerable was the blast that it 
was recorded on a seismograph a thou- 
sand miles away in Denver, Colorado. 
Edgar Queeny, Monsanto's chairman of 
the board, later estimated that the impact 
of the explosion equaled that of 250 five- 
ton blockbuster bombs. He also believed 
that at ground level, the blasts force ex- 
ceeded that generated by the atomic 
bomb exploded above Hiroshima, Japan, 
18 months earlier. Felt 160 miles to the 
north, the explosion broke windows in 
Freeport, Texas, nearly 25 miles away. 

The concussion of the blast knocked 
down buildings and mangled steel gird- 
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ers at Monsanto and along the docks. 
Pier A collapsed. Warehouses disap- 
peared. One of Monsanto’ smokestacks 
rumored to be the tallest structure west of 
the Mississippi River, tumbled down. The 
volunteer fireman who had started for 
Galveston only minutes before the explo- 
sion, returned to find that the houses 
nearest the harbor “looked like you had 
stepped on a bunch of match boxes.” 

Some residents perished in their 
dwellings. A woman who lived ten blocks 
away thought her five-room house had 
been lifted three feet off its foundation; 
she survived, but her house was destroyed 
and more than a hundred of her chickens 
died in the back yard from shrapnel and 
the concussion. Virtually every house 
within a half mile of the blast site was de- 
molished. Another 539 houses left stand- 
ing were subsequently condemned. 

A two-story office building at Monsanto 
collapsed, killing or injuring all of its forty 
inhabitants. The plant superintendent, 
H. K. Eckert, seated at his desk when the 
explosion occurred, was knocked uncon- 
scious; he underwent brain surgery for the 


removal of glass fragments. His secretary, 
standing about ten feet away, was crushed 
by falling debris. Robert Morris, Monsan- 
tos assistant superintendent, was blown 
from his jeep and into a fire; however, the 
tidal wave that doomed so many others, 
swept him to safety. Lutz Frieler, manager 
of the Southwestern Sugar and Molasses 
Company, situated next to Monsanto, was 
in his small office building with nine em- 
ployees. He was knocked unconscious. 
Awakened when the tidal wave washed 
over him, he remained trapped under rub- 
ble for nearly six hours, badly cut and suf- 
fering from a concussion and broken leg. 
Six others in his building perished. 
Vernon Litton, blown form the top of 
the five-story polystyrene unit at Mon- 
santo, survived. Fred Grissom, a young 
engineer who had recently graduated 


The tremendous scope of the damage that 
resulted from the explosions and fires is evident 
in is labeled aerial view of Texas City’s 
devastated harbor area and the Monsanto 
Chemical Company plant. 
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from Texas A&M, was blinded by flying 
glass, yet carried a secretary with two 
broken legs to safety; then she guided 
him through the litter. Harley Bowen, a 
construction foreman, was blown into 
the water by the first blast and back onto 
the land by the second. He lost a leg. 

Many had no recollection of hearing 
the thunderous explosion, but almost 
everyone near the blast site remembered 
being knocked down by the concussion. 
A World War II amputee was thrown to 
the ground; his wooden leg was later 
found three hundred yards away sticking 
upright. Grant Wheaton, an executive at 
the Terminal Railway, recalled that 
“without any warning a terrific force 
struck me in my right eye and along the 
right side of my face”; the next thing he 
knew, he was “on my face on the floor, 
having been spun half around.” Patrol- 
man Bell, by then half a mile from the 
Grandcamp, was thrown from his motor 
cycle and knocked unconscious. When 
he awakened, he discovered that his cy- 
cle seat had been destroyed. 

Some people remembered vehicles 
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bouncing like toys. A woman seated on 
a bus four miles from the blast recollect- 
ed that “the detonation raised the bus, 
dropping it down, almost throwing it off 
the highway.” Julio Luna, ecstatic at get- 
ting the day off, was driving home when 
the explosion lifted his car, spun it 
around, and “set one of the back wheels 
on the curb.” 

Other survivors recalled objects falling 
about them. John Davis, who was on the 
second floor of Monsanto’ polystyrene 
unit, heard “a continued noise of the 
building falling, [of] water, oil, shell 
crashing in all around me.” Fred Connal- 
ly was in Monsanto’ tool room when “a 
rain of soot and sand hissed and poured 
over me.” Three of the Grandcamp’s 
crewmen were in a store purchasing so- 
das and cigarettes, when the roof col- 
lapsed on them. Peter Peterman watched 
as the plate glass windows in his jewelry 
store a mile from the docks “came toward 
me like a shower of rain.” The owner of a 
local department store, Charles Lerman, 
saw the walls expand before the roof fell 
on him. Abraham Klotzman, who had 
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"BOY, LOOK AT THAT’ 


I do not remember any day in 1947 be- 
fore April 16. But that day is engraved on 
my memory, although I was only a sev- 
en-year-old second-grader at the time. 

When Texas City’ fire whistle sounded 
at 8:33 A.M., I was dressing for school. I 
hurried to the door to look for the fire and 
saw orange smoke rising to the south, to- 
ward the docks on Galveston Bay. Soon, 
Wayne Mire and Larry Clark, school- 
mates and neighbors, arrived; it was my 
mother’ turn to drive us to school. As we 
stood in the yard watching the smoke, 
Larry was especially excited; his father 
was a stevedore and might be near the fire. 

We pleaded with my mother to drive to 
the fire, but she refused because we were 
running late. We spotted a neighbor, a 
volunteer fireman, looking for someone 
to give him a ride to the blaze. My mother 
thought momentarily about taking him 
along; but since she had several errands to 
run, she decided not to stop. Her decision 
probably saved both their lives. 

At 9:00 A.M., class began, and for the 
next few minutes the burning ship was 
forgotten in the swirl of a new school day. 
Mrs. Katzmark, my teacher, assigned us a 
few pages to read, but at 9:12 A.M. I found 
myself staring out the window toward 
the school’s empty playground. 

My reverie was disrupted by a blast that 
seemed to suck the air from our class- 
room then force it violently back upon us. 
The outdoors seemed to turn very dark, 
and inside, all was chaos. Some class- 
mates were on their feet. Some were cry- 
ing. A stampede toward the door began. 
Even Mrs. Katzmark forgot the fire drill 
we had practiced so often. When it was 
discovered that the door was jammed and 
could not be opened, panic set in. 

I noticed that the room was a sham- 
bles. Several desks were overturned, and 
the floor was littered with books, paper, 
and glass. Some of my classmates were 
bleeding. (I later learned that the glass 
from our rooms tall windows had been 
hurled intact above our heads and shat- 
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tered against the opposite wall; some of 
the children seated against that wall suf- 
fered superficial cuts.) After what 
seemed an eternity, someone in the hall- 
way forced open the door. 

Once outside, I looked toward the 
south. All I could see was black smoke— 
a thick, moiling canopy of smoke that ob- 
scured the bright morning sun. An acrid 
smell permeated the air. I noticed strange 
objects sprinkled about the playground; 
they were pieces of steel from the ship 
that had exploded. One chunk, weighing 
hundreds of pounds, had landed where 
we played during recess each morning. 

Ronnie Hale, a classmate, and I start- 
ed home on foot. When we reached the 
town’s main thoroughfare, the horror of 
what had occurred became more appar- 
ent. Glass from shattered shop windows 
crunched under foot with each step. Po- 
lice cars, sirens blaring, streaked past. 
Some victims, in blood-soaked clothes, 
lay on the lawn in front of a small clinic; 
many screamed and cried. “Boy, look at 
that,” Ronnie exclaimed, as a man 
walked past us toward the clinic clutch- 
ing his intestines in his hand. 

Finally, someone stopped and gave us a 
ride. Once home, I discovered that my 
parents were fine (my father, who was a 
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Mrs. Katzmark, who lost her husband in the 
disaster, posed with her second-grade class in 
this 1947 photograph. The author is seated 
in the front row, third from the right, his 
friend Larry Clark to his right. 


shift worker, was asleep at home at the 
time of the blast) and our house suffered 
only minor damage. But, Dodger, my dog, 
had run away, terrified by the explosion. 

We were staying with friends in near- 
by La Marque when the second ship ex- 
ploded at 1:10 A.M. the next morning. 
Awakened by the blast, I noticed my 
mother sitting in an armchair sobbing. 

During the next couple of days, I often 
sat with my parents and listened as radio 
announcers coldly read the names of 
those who had perished. Mrs. Katzmark’s 
husband was a victim, as were a neighbor 
and the fathers of some of my classmates. 
When the name of an acquaintance was 
read, my mother cried again. 

On Friday afternoon, when we were 
allowed to reenter Texas City, we 
learned that our house had survived the 
second explosion and that Larry Clark's 
father had escaped unharmed. And, we 
found that Dodger had returned home, 
hungry and frightened, some time dur- 
ing our 48-hour absence. x 


served 33 months in the Pacific theater, 
told his boss: “If this would have hap- 
pened in the Navy, the orders would have 
been ‘scuttle the ship.” The two men got 
to their feet and ran from the store. 

The explosion impaired the hearing of 
some near the docks. Many survivors re- 
called the most ghastly sights and terrible 
smells, but their dominant memory was 
of total silence. As if in a nightmare, 
Madelaine Rockefeller could not forget 
how she had struggled through knee- 
deep water and piles of rubble as she 
fought to escape the benzol tanks before 
they exploded. But what stuck with her 
most was the eerie quiet. “The utter si- 
lence was awful,” she recalled. Harold 
Fletcher, who had driven a friend to 
watch the fire, was blown against a chain- 
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link fence. When he gathered his wits, he 
discovered he “couldn't hear anything at 
all,” but he could see and feel “stuff. . . 
falling back down” on and about him. 
People observed strange sights and odd 
behavior. W. H. Lane, a research chemist, 
heard a co-worker call to him: “Hey Har- 
ry! Look at me! Ain't I lucky? I didn’t even 
get scratched.” The man got on a bicycle, 
rode two hundred yards, and fell off dead; 
the back of his skull had been blown 
away. A.N. Dowdy, who thought he was 
uninjured and asked a friend for a smoke, 
found that he could not inhale. Only then 
did he discover that he had a hole in his 
cheek; still later, Dowdy learned that he 
also had two shattered legs, a broken jaw, 
crushed arm, and a fractured skull. Carl 
Baker, a timekeeper for the railway com- 


pany, awakened under his desk about ten 
minutes after the explosion. He walked to 
the gate and caught a ride downtown to a 
clinic; about an hour later he realized that 
he was clad only in a belt and underwear. 
Jill Dugat, a pre-schooler, was pushed into 
a closet by a maid following the blast. 
When she was permitted out, she thought 
the cleaning lady “had done something 
bad to our house.” 

The uninjured and those not too badly 
hurt guided the disoriented or carried the 
lame to safety. Others searched feverishly 
through the rubble for survivors, or 
drove the severely injured to clinics in 
Texas City. A passerby discovered a small 
boy walking aimlessly down Dock Street. 
On closer inspection, he found that the 
youngster was clutching his internal or- 
gans in his hands. A nurse at Danforth 
Clinic remembered a man who carried 
his wife into the examining room; when 
told to lift her onto the table, he replied: 
“I can't; I can’t let go of her. Tm holding 
her insides in.” She died moments later. 

Ben Powell, owner of the Showboat 
Drug Store, and Lee Beardon, who 
owned a grocery store, set up first-aid 
stations in front of their shops and ban- 
daged victims. When Patrolmen Bell re- 


z gained consciousness, he comman- 
deered a bus and drove to within three 
2 blocks of the docks; he found people “ly- 
z ing all over the ground with no arms, no 
g heads, all under rubbish and half cov- 
9 ered up.” He also found some survivors, 
$ whom he transported downtown. Sally 
2 Wehmeyer, who owned a funeral home, 
ù drove her emergency ambulance to the 
~ blast site and searched for the injured. 
People hurried to search for relatives. 
Gordon Cooper, who was looking for his 
father-in-law, “never recognized anyone; 
they were all so black with oil and mo- 
lasses.” He stayed for hours helping 
everyone he found. Nina Fay drove to the 
docks in search of her father. She found 
him several blocks from the waterfront, a 
piece of steel imbedded in his side. 
Parents rushed to schools in search of 
children. Although several schools in 


The explosions and fires killed more than five 
hundred and injured more than three 
z thousand. Property damage was extensive, 
not just on the waterfront (top, left), but also 
in the downtown. In all, 55 businesses were 
totally destroyed (bottom, left). 
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Texas City were located within ten 
blocks of the docks, no students were fa- 
tally injured. However, many suffered 
cuts from flying glass and most were 
frightened. Allan Pevoto, a fourth grad- 
er, thought “the world must be ending.” 
A boy in Katherine Leinging’s eleventh- 
grade class had another idea. He 
screamed: “They are bombing us. Get 
under your desks.” Klint Rasmussen, a 
second-grader, had recently seen a 
movie about an earthquake and was cer- 
tain that a tremor had struck Texas City. 

The students in Mary Catherine Ken- 
ny’s second-grade class dived under their 
desks at their teachers direction, but 
then panicked and bolted for the door. 
Karl Burns, a high school student, ran to 
the exit, but “metal was falling so much” 
that he remained inside until it was safe. 

Additional casualties may have been 
averted because the force of the explosion 
slammed many classroom doors shut, 
jamming them and preventing an imme- 
diate exit. Eloise Cameron, an elementary 
teacher, was trapped inside with 27 chil- 
dren who were “screaming hysterically, I 
want out! I want out!” She later remem- 
bered that she passed each child “over the 
transom to be caught on the other side by 
two teachers,” then she climbed out. 


Word of the disaster spread quickly. 
Striking telephone-workers in Texas 
City dropped their picket signs and hur- 
ried to their workstations. A supervisor 
who phoned the telephone company of- 
fice in Galveston was the first in Texas 
City to reach the outside world. “For 
God's sake, send the Red Cross,” were 
his first words. Radio station KLUF in 
Galveston broadcast a bulletin three 
minutes after the explosion. 

Help was soon to arrive. The first air- 
craft bringing relief landed in Texas City’s 
tiny airport less than ninety minutes after 
the blast. The Salvation Army had per- 
sonnel on the scene within seventy min- 
utes. Food and medicine poured in dur- 
ing the day; morticians from throughout 
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The shock waves released by the explosions 
are indicated on this plan of the disaster area 
(top, right). The Grandcamp’ location is 
indicated just south of the Monsanto plant, 
which is located at the far right. Not much 
remained of the chemical company’ facility 
following clean-up (bottom, right). 
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Texas hurried to Texas City. 

Gertrude Girardeau helped organize 
the Red Cross response from Galveston. 
That very morning her office had re- 
ceived 210,000 war-surplus surgical 
dressings, which she forwarded to Texas 
City. During the ensuing days, she pro- 
cured medicine from local pharmacies 
and blankets from motels, and she en- 
listed volunteers to house the homeless. 
A synagogue in Galveston collected 
clothing for those who needed it. 

Galveston, where a devastating hurri- 
cane had hit in 1900, had an emergency 
plan, which it immediately put into op- 
eration. Doctors and nurses were speed- 
ing toward Texas City within thirty min- 
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utes of the blast. The University of Texas 
Medical Branch in Galveston cancelled 
classes and sent its students to the disas- 
ter site. Fort Crockett, a Galveston army 
installation, set up a Mobile Army Surgi- 
cal Hospital. 

Doctors from throughout southern 
Texas flooded into the stricken city. Many 
arrived on military and civil-air-patrol air- 
craft. Some came in private planes. Doc- 
tor Robert Harris drove to the Houston 
Police Department when he learned of 
the explosion. As soon as he identified 
himself, an officer grabbed him by the 
arm, shouted “Lets get going,” and took 
him on “the wildest ride of my life” to the 

continued on page 60 
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Thousands of visitors flock to New Or- 
leans each year to be part of a unique 
and exciting international event—the 
Mardi Gras celebration, with its frenzy 
of revelry, music, parades, balls, and par- 
ties that culminates on “Fat Tuesday,” 
the last day before the Christian peni- 
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tential season of Lent. Officially, Carni- 
val season begins on January 6, the Feast 
of the Epiphany, and lasts from between 
one to two months, depending on the 
date Easter is to be observed that year. 
But it is the last 12 days that turn New 
Orleans into party-goer’s paradise. 

Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville, the 
French explorer who established settle- 
ments in the territory of Louisiana, was 
the first person in what would become 
the United States to mention Mardi 
Gras. In 1699, while camped along the 
Mississippi River about sixty miles from 
present-day New Orleans, he realized 
that back home in France the date was 
being marked by the traditional pre- 
lenten observance and named the spot 
Pointe du Mardi Gras. 

The modern New Orleans version of 
the festivities originated more than a 
century and a half later, with a flam- 
beaux, a nighttime, torchlight proces- 
sion, held in 1857. Since that time, more 
than 1,800 parades through the city’s 
streets have featured floats, bands, and 
elaborately costumed characters. 

This years Mardi Gras falls on Febru- 
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ary 20, and once again, the city will be 
bursting at the seams with revelers ready 
to pump more than $500 million into 
the local economy. Spectacular as it is, 
there is much more to New Orleans than 
just Mardi Gras, and visitors interested in 
the history of this truly unique American 
city will find much 
to arouse their cu- 
riosity. 

Attracted to the 
area by its harbor 
near the mouth of 
the Mississippi Riv- 
er, the French 
made New Orleans 
the capital of the 
colony of Louisiana 
We. (Le / 232 Forty: 
years later, the ter- 
ritory of Louisiana 
was transferred to 
Spanish rule, pro- 
viding the region with a second strong 
European cultural heritage. The min- 
gling of French and Spanish influences 
with those of the Africans brought to 
Louisiana as slaves created a Creole cul- 
ture found in no other place. 

The French regained 
control of the colony in 
1800, but kept it only 
three years before sell- 
ing Louisiana to the 
United States for $15 
million, doubling the 
country’s size. The port 
of New Orleans grew 
quickly now that Amer- 
ican cotton, sugar, and 
other crops could be 
shipped down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the city has 
since played an impor- 
tant role in the econom- 
ic and cultural life of the United States. 

Visitors to New Orleans are drawn 
immediately to the six-square-block 
area known as the Vieux Carré—literal- 
ly, Old Square—where some of the old- 
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est residential and commercial buildings 
in continuous use in the country bear 
witness to two centuries of the citys his- 
tory. Centerpiece for the French Quarter 
is St. Louis Cathedral, erected between 
1794-1797 after a fire destroyed its pre- 
decessor on the same site. The classical 
European-style cathedral underwent ex- 
tensive alteration in the mid-nineteenth 
century, but is one of the oldest Catholic 
cathedrals in the country and is open 
daily to visitors. 

The Presbytère, which stands along- 
side the Cathedral, also dates from the 
1790s. Called Casa Curial by the Span- 
ish, who then controlled Louisiana, it 
was intended as a residence for Ca- 
puchin monks. It was leased for com- 
mercial purposes at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and served as a 
courthouse from 1834 until 1911, when 
it was transferred to the Louisiana State 
Museum (LSM). Today it houses ex- 
hibits on the state’ history. 

Another Spanish-colonial building, 
the Cabildo or town hall, was completed 
in 1799 as the seat of New Orleans’ mu- 
nicipal government. Once the home of 
the state Supreme Court, the Cabildo 
was occupied by the 
LSM early in the twen- 
tieth century. A fire in 
1988 spurred a $6.5- 
million restoration pro- 
gram that was complet- 
ed in 1994. The muse- 
um, which is open daily 
except Mondays, hous- 
es anew exhibition that 
chronicles the history 
of Louisiana from the 
early explorers through 
the post-Civil War Re- 
construction era. 

Two other properties 
administered by the 
LSM are the 1850 House on Jackson 
Square and the Old U.S. Mint on Es- 
planade Avenue. The 1850 House is a 
re-creation of an antebellum family resi- 
dence and is furnished with items made 
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or sold in New Orleans during the mid- 
nineteenth century. The Mint, complet- 
edin 1839, manufactured U.S. coins un- 
til 1909, except for the brief period dur- 
ing which it served the Confederacy. 
Following its closure by 
the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, the building 
served as a prison and 
then as offices for the 
U.S. Coast Guard. To- 
day, it holds LSM’s jazz 
collection and Mardi 
Gras exhibits. For in- 
formation on any of the 
State Museum sites call 
504-568-6968. 

One of the oldest 
buildings in New Or- 
leans—indeed in the 
Mississippi Valley—is 
the Ursuline Convent (504-529-3040) 
on Chartres Street. Built in 1734, it was 
the only early French building to survive 
both of the fires that 
swept through the city 
near the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. The 
convent served as home 
to the Ursuline nuns 
who had come from 
France in 1727 to teach 
and to care for the sick 
and orphaned. Tours of 
the convent, now serv- 
ing as the archives of the 
New Orleans archdio- 
cese, are available. 

Just across the street 
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stands the Beauregard-Keyes House 
(504-523-7257), with its beautiful en- 
closed garden. Once home to Confeder- 
ate General Pierre G. T. Beauregard, the 
house was built around 1826 by Joseph 
Le Carpentier, a prosperous auctioneer. 
Novelist Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes, who lived 
here in the 1940s, re- 
stored the house and 
later provided in her 
will for its use as a mu- 
seum. 

Not far away is the 
New Orleans Pharma- 
cy Museum (504-568- 
8027), located in a 
building constructed for 
Louis Joseph Dufilho, Jr., 
America’s first licensed 
pharmacist (1816). In 
addition to the ground- 
floor, nineteenth-century apothecary, the 
museum boasts a rare 1855 soda fountain 
and a courtyard herb garden. 

On St. Louis Street, the 
meticulously restored 
Hermann-Grima House 
(504-525-5661) reflects 
the American influence 
on New Orleans archi- 
tecture and the gracious 
lifestyle enjoyed by a 
well-to-do Creole family 
during the antebellum 
period. Visitors can ex- 
perience period cooking 
from the home’ kitchens 
and view original slave 
quarters and stables. 
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The Historic New Orleans Col- 
lection/Museum Research Center 
(504-523-4662), operated by the 
Williams Foundation, occupies 
two French-Quarter houses—the 
Williams Residence, built in 1889, 
and the 1792 Merieult House. Col- 
lections include fine antiques and 
artworks, as well as maps, books, 
documents, and photographs relating to 
the history of the New Orleans region. 

In addition to these and other historic 
homes and museums in the Vieux Carré, 
New Orleans also offers such attractions 
as the French Market, on a site used for 
the same purpose by the Choctaws and 
other local Indians as far back as two 
centuries before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans; the St. Louis cemetery, where 
above-ground burial sites—necessitated 
by the citys water table that makes in- 
ground burials impractical—are marked 
by elaborate, architect-designed tombs; 
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the Pitot House Museum on Bayou St. 
John, built during the Spanish regime 
and purchased in 1810 by James Pitot, 
the first mayor of the incorporated city of 
New Orleans; and Chalmette, the plan- 
tation site of the 1815 Battle of New Or- 
leans that is now part of Jean Lafitte Na- 
tional Historical Park and Preserve. 

For information on these and other his- 
toric attractions in New Orleans call the 
Greater New Orleans Tourist & Conven- 
tion Commission at 504-566-5011. x 


TEXAS CITY DISASTER 
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Houston airport, where he boarded a 
small aircraft owned by a Dallas automo- 
bile dealer and was flown to Texas City. 
Another hair-raising, high-speed ride 
brought him to the waterfront. 

Firefighters from more than forty 
towns, as well as from nearby Camp 
Wallace and Ellington Air Force Base, ar- 
rived throughout the day. Gas masks for 
rescue workers were sent by local plants. 
Union Carbide dispatched a crew with 
two dozen bulldozers and gravel trucks; 
by mid-afternoon they had cleared a 
road to the burning dock area. Police 
from Houston and elsewhere arrived and 
joined army units to preserve order. Boy 
Scouts served as guides and Western 
Union messenger boys, or helped sweep 
glass from city sidewalks. By evening, the 
army had established field kitchens— 
one for whites, another for blacks. 

Even while the rescue and relief efforts 
proceeded, the holocaust claimed other 
lives. Father William Roach, parish 
priest at St. Marys Catholic Church, died 
in a secondary explosion while adminis- 
tering last rights to one of the initial vic- 
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Then, at dusk, a terrifying new danger 
appeared when fire was discovered 
aboard the High Flyer, which was loaded 
with nearly a thousand tons of ammoni- 
um-nitrate fertilizer. The force of the 
Grandcamp’s explosion had torn both 
the High Flyer and the Wilson B. Keene 
(which had a cargo of flour) from their 
moorings at Piers A and B, and smashed 
them together, killing seven crewmen 
on the Keene and one on the High Flyer. 
In an instant, the two vessels had be- 
come interlocked. 

Immediately after the Grandcamp ex- 
ploded, the skipper of the High Flyer, 
Ross Petermann, assembled his surviving 
crew and ordered a search for fires. Al- 
though none were found, he ordered the 
ship abandoned at 10:30 A.M. because the 
thick smoke and pungent sulfur fumes 
along the waterfront made breathing dif- 
ficult. Both the Keene and High Flyer lay 
helpless. Heavy damage to the Keene ren- 
dered her engine room inaccessible. The 
High Flyers turbines had been down for 
repair for several days. Incredibly, it was 
not until 12 hours after the Grandcamp 
exploded—three hours after it was 
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learned that FGAN was burning in the 
two hold of the ship—that an attempt 
was made to find tugboats to tow High 
Flyer to a remote part of Galveston Bay. 
Confusion among the surviving officials 
at the docks was understandable, but 
Coast Guard personnel had arrived be- 
fore noon. Their inexplicable inaction 
went uninvestigated in the subsequent 
Coast Guard inquiry. 

At 9:00 PM., representatives of both the 
Terminal Railway and Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company of New Orleans, 
which owned the High Flyer, finally sum- 
moned tugboats from the Bay Towing 
Company in Galveston. Not surprisingly, 
no mariner stepped forward for such haz- 
ardous duty. J.G. Tomkins, a Lykes official 
in Galveston, hurried to the towing com- 
pany office and personally inveighed the 
men to undertake the mission. A tugboat 
captain later testified that Tomkins told 
them that Lykes chemists had given as- 
surances that ammonium nitrate could 
not explode; a mate on a tug said that 
Tomkins told them the High Flyer con- 
tained only non-explosive cargo. 

At the same time Tomkins was trying to 
persuade the men of the safety of the mis- 


sion, Pat Flaherty of radio station KPRC in 
Houston broadcast nationally over NBC 
that there was “imminent danger of anoth- 
er ship exploding in the dock area.” In- 
deed, the harbor had earlier been cleared of 
all vessels due to the likelihood of another 
explosion. Through chicanery, and per- 
haps the payment of bonuses as well, 
Tomkins recruited two 
crews, and the Guyton 
and Albatross set off 
across the bay. 

The tugs arrived 
about 11:30 £M., and 
their crews worked to 
move the High Flyer. Wielding acetylene 
torches, the workers cut the anchor adrift 
at the water line. Five men boarded the 
High Flyer and attached stern lines on 
her bow and to both tugs. The ship 
“sounded like a volcano,” one of the 
crewmen said later. 

The High Flyer could not be disengaged 
from the Keen, and after almost an hour 
and a half, the endeavor was abandoned. 
By then flames were leaping out the cargo 
hold. The tugs retreated into the bay, and 
police cleared the area near the pier. 

At 1:10 A.M., the High Flyer exploded. 
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Although the tugs had fifteen minutes to 
run for safety, several men aboard were in- 
jured by shrapnel, and the Guyton was 
disabled. When the blast occurred, Ben 
Kaplan was broadcasting live on Hous- 
tons KTHT. He was cut off in mid-sen- 
tence: “Here comes another explosion! 
[Y]ou just heard it . . . We are bending 


“SO CONSIDERABLE was the blast that 
it was recorded on a seismograph a thousand 
miles away in Denver, Colorado.” 


down. The sky is like bright daylight . . . 
We have all hit the ground . . . We are all 
hitting the deck!” A voice in the back- 
ground could be heard shouting: “Stay on 
the ground. Stand by for shrapnel.” Then 
Kaplan reported: “Folks are running in 
the street. A large piece of metal has just 
landed within ten feet of us.” 

Although the High Flyer exploded with 
approximately the same force as the 
Grandcamp, preventive measures re- 
duced casualties; only two died and 24 
were injured. Nevertheless, shrapnel ig- 
nited new fires, ee still more explo- 


sions and widespread property damage. 

Minutes after the blast, ambulance 
sirens pierced the night as the newly in- 
jured were transported to area hospitals. 
More than three thousand people were 
injured on April 16-17; 852 required 
hospitalization and seven percent of 
those perished. 


The search for bodies 
began moments after 
the Grandcamp ex- 
ploded; the last was 
not discovered until 26 
days after the disaster. 
Some of those missing never were 
found. The eventual death toll stood at 
563 killed or missing. 

Property damage was extensive. Three 
thousand people were left homeless. Fifty- 
five businesses were totally destroyed or 
badly damaged, and three times that num- 
ber sustained some damage. More than 
1,100 vehicles were damaged or demol- 
ished, as were 362 railroad freight cars; 
three locomotives were destroyed. In ex- 
cess of 500,000 barrels of oil burned. 

The Coast Guard conducted an imme- 
diate and hurried inquiry into the causes 
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of the disaster. Ruling out sabotage, they 
concluded that the fire aboard the Grand- 
camp was probably caused by a careless 
cigarette smoker. In their rush to judg- 
ment, the investigators did not consider 
other causes, such as spontaneous com- 
bustion. Indeed, had the inquiry been 
more deliberate, it might have contrasted 
the origins of the fire aboard the Grand- 
camp with the one that occurred the sum- 
mer before on another French vessel 
loaded with FGAN. That ship, which had 
been bound for Texas City before it was 
rerouted, caught fire at Brest, France, and 
exploded, killing 22 and injuring 500. 

The Coast Guard panel, quite correctly, 
found that every party who participated in 
the “handling, storage, and transportation 
of the cargo displayed a lack of knowledge 
of the provisions and regulations govern- 
ing the safety of the operation.” J. D. Latta, 
the ocean shipper who transported the 
FGAN to Texas City, was criticized for fail- 
ing to notify the owners of the Grandcamp 
and High Flyer of the dangerous propensi- 
ties of their cargo. The Compagnie 
Générale Atlantique of Paris, which oper- 
ated the Grandcamp for the French gov- 
ernment, was reproached for accepting 
torn bags of FGAN. 

Almost everyone concerned with op- 
erations at the Texas City docks was cen- 
sured for neglecting to enforce elemental 
safety standards. The investigation deter- 
mined that the fire could have been 
swiftly extinguished had it been fought 
with water soon after its discovery; Cap- 
tain de Guillebon, who died in the blast, 
was saddled with responsibility for pre- 
venting the use of fire hoses, although 
the evidence for such a judgment was far 
from conclusive. Finally, the Coast 
Guard ascertained that the decision to 
seal the hatch and ventilators and to in- 
troduce steam in an attempt to smother 
the fire only increased the temperature in 
the hold and amplified the likelihood of 
explosion. Once again de Guillebon, 
who could not answer, was indicted. 

The Texas City disaster sparked two 
developments. First, several cities, begin- 
ning with New York, prohibited ships 
carrying FGAN from entering their har- 
bors, and in August 1947, the Coast 
Guard banned ships with this cargo—it 
labeled them “explosive carriers’ —from 
docking in thickly populated areas. 

The disaster also revealed the possibility 


of using ammonium nitrate as a commer- 
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cial explosive. Alfred Nobel had included 
ammonium nitrate in his original formula 
for dynamite, but the compound’ poten- 
tial as a explosive in its own right was real- 
ized only after the Texas City tragedy. A 
new grade of ammonium nitrate (ANFO), 
one in which it is mixed with fuel oil, be- 
came the most widely substance for all 
commercial blasting in the U.S. 

Litigation commenced soon after the 
board of inquiry issued its report, al- 
though it was far from clear who was re- 
sponsible for this disaster. The Coast 
Guard had discovered many culpable 
parties, but it had cited no individual 
acts of negligence. Nevertheless, a test 
case against the government of the Unit- 
ed States gradually emerged out of ap- 
proximately three hundred suits filed by 
more than eight thousand plaintiffs. 

The decision of these litigants to chal- 
lenge the United States arose from a re- 
cent act of Congress. Throughout its his- 
tory, the U.S. government, claiming sov- 
ereign immunity, had consented to be 
sued only in a narrow set of circum- 
stances. However, a few months before 
the Texas City disaster, a long campaign 
by foes of sovereign immunity had re- 
sulted in passage of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act of 1946, which stipulated 
that the “United States shall be liable, re- 
specting . . . tort claims, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as a private 
individual under like circumstances.” 

Even though Section 2680 (a) of the act 
protected the United States from liability 
arising from acts of governmental nature 
of function, the Texas City litigants sought 
damages from the United States for hav- 
ing used an explosive ingredient in a fer- 
tilizer and for permitting the shipment of 
such a dangerous commodity to a con- 
gested area without issuing appropriate 
warnings. The United States disclaimed 
responsibility and blamed the steamship 
companies, longshoremen’ unions, steve- 
doring firms, and the city of Texas City. 

With court permission, the numerous 
cases were consolidated into one test case, 
Dalehite v. United States. In 1950, a feder- 
al District Court found for the plaintiffs. It 
ruled that the United States had been neg- 
ligent in the manufacture of FGAN and 
derelict in adequately policing the loading 
of such hazardous material. Elizabeth 
Dalehite, the widow of the ship pilot, was 
awarded $60,000, and her son, Henry, Jr., 
$15,000. However, two years later a Court 
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of Appeals unanimously reversed the low- 
er court ruling. 

The case was immediately appealed to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and in June 
1953, by a four-to-three vote, the majority 
decided that the United States was im- 
mune to suit, not only because no negli- 
gence on the part of any government 
agent had been demonstrated, but be- 
cause the government was not liable for 
actions growing out of authorized activity. 

The only recourse 
left to the plaintiffs was 
an “appeal” to Con- 
gress. Clark Thomp- 
son, Texas Citys con- 


“THE SEARCH FOR 
bodies began moments 


than four thousand individuals, as well as 
the American government, filed suit 
against the Republic of France and the 
company that operated the Grandcamp, 
seeking damages in the amount of $7 mil- 
lion. Those litigants were unsuccessful. 


Within hours of the explosion of the 
Grandcamp, the Texas City Sun, which 
had to be printed in nearby Goose Creek 
because its facilities had been damaged, 
proclaimed that the 
stricken town would 
“rise again” to “grow 
and flourish.” Incred- 
ibly, the port re- 


gressman, soon intro- opened in two weeks, 
duced legislation to after the Grandcamp and within five years, 
provide federal com- ; more than double the 
pensation for personal exploded; the last WAS number of vessels 
and property damage. were docking in 


The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration initially 
fought the bill. Warren 
Burger, then assistant 
attorney-general in the Justice Department, 
denounced the legislation as “a 
$100,000,000 give away.” When Congress 
approved the Texas City Disaster Act in 
August 1955, however, President Dwight 
Eisenhower signed it into law. 

The legislation directed the secretary 
of the Army to investigate and settle dis- 
aster claims. With rare exceptions, only 
those who had filed in federal court be- 
fore April 25, 1950 were eligible to file. 
Maximum awards were set at $25,000 
each for death, personal injury, and 
property damage. Previous insurance 
awards, with the exception of life insur- 
ance, were deducted from the eventual 
settlements. Attorneys could receive no 
more than ten percent of any award. 

The United States ultimately investigat- 
ed nearly 1,700 claims and made more 
than 1,400 awards totalling $17 million. In 
addition, private insurance companies 
awarded in excess of $32 million to corpo- 
rate and private claimants. Charitable do- 
nations in excess of $1 million also aided 
victims; some of these funds were raised 
ten days after the explosion in a benefit 
concert in Galveston that featured the likes 
of Jack Benny, Phil Harris, Frank Sinatra, 
and Gene Autry. The Red Cross spent $1.2 
million on relief operations in Texas City, 
and the U.S. government sheltered and fed 
1,400 of Texas Citys homeless for nearly 
three months following the disaster. More 
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not discovered until 26 
days after the disaster.” 


Texas City. Twenty- 
five years later, Texas 
Citys port, with near- 
ly fifty docks, re- 
mained one of the busiest in the nation. 

Every industry in the town expanded 
in the year that followed the disaster, in- 
cluding Monsanto, which gathered the 
twisted steel of its destroyed plant, sold 
it as scrap metal, and built a new facility 
equipped with latest technology. 

Few Texas City residents moved away 
because of the catastrophe. Not only did 
95 percent of Monsanto’ surviving em- 
ployees still work for the company there 
a year later, but the citys population 
tripled between 1940 and 1950, and 
doubled by 1960. 

Although some businesses, such as 
Harry Rasmussen’ Ford dealership, op- 
erated out of quonset huts for months, 
new buildings and schools gradually 
opened. And in April 1950, three years 
almost to the day after the disaster, the 
first Little League baseball game was 
played in Texas City. By then, save for a 
few crumbling, abandoned houses near 
the docks, a memorial on the site where 
the anchor to the Grandcamp had land- 
ed, and a small, wind-swept cemetery for 
the 63 victims who were never identi- 
fied, few visible reminders remained of 
that terrible day in April 1947. x 


Today, John Ferling, who experienced this 
tragedy as a second-grader in Texas City, is a 
professor of History at West Georgia College 
in Carrollton. 


MINNESOTA'S VIKINGS 

continued from page 25 

ed the inscription, then carved and 
buried the runestone, perhaps to forever 
mislead and bewilder his pious Scandi- 
navian neighbors. 

Other scholars have reached similar 
conclusions. Historian Theodore C. Ble- 
gen pointed out in his 1968 book on the 
controversy that there was evidence that 
Ohman “wanted to devise something to 
crack or ‘Bother the Brains of the 
Learned’. .” When added to the 
knowledge that “he owned a book con- 
taining an exposition of runes, real 
doubt must creep in. When it is still fur- 
ther added that Ohman’s friend Sven Fo- 
gelblad was believed to be well versed in 
runes . . . the strain on credulity must 
become nearly unendurable.” 


Dr. Paul S. Hanna, an Oxford-educated 
historian born in Fargo, North Dakota, 
was raised in the western Minnesota 
lake country. As a child he had heard the 
Viking legends and puzzled over the 
holes in the rocks on the Cormorant 
lakeshore. After World War II, he decid- 
ed to explore the logical Viking river 
routes north of Winnipeg. He spent a 
whole summer in a canoe with two 
companions, working his way north- 
ward from Lake Winnipeg to Oxford 
Lake, and to York Factory. 

The trio did not find any “mooring 
stones” or Viking artifacts, but they did 
find the most awe-inspiring, impassable 
rapids. After being nearly drowned on 
several occasions, Hanna became con- 
vinced that no Viking ever sailed up- 
stream from Hudson Bay. “The idea,” he 
says, “that Vikings ever sailed their long 
ships into Minnesota lakes is absolutely 
preposterous. If they came to Minnesota, 
they most certainly walked. I guess they 
could have built canoes or small row- 
boats, but it would have been nearly im- 
possible to get them past those rapids . . . 
even for a Norwegian.” 

So if there were no long ships on Min- 
nesota’s inland waters, who drilled all 
those holes in the rocks along the 
lakeshore? Lillian Kratzke, of Pelican 
Rapids, says it was her father, Swedish 
immigrant Willie Anderson, who took 
up farming near the north shore of Cor- 
morant Lake in the late 1800s. 

In 1908, according to Lillian, he was 
looking for rock with which to build 
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basement walls for the farmhouse where 
she spent her childhood. It was early 
spring, and snow still covered most 
rocks. He did find three protruding 
above the snow, but they were some dis- 
tance from the building site. He drilled 
holes in the rocks, intending to use 
powder to blast the rocks into smaller 
pieces. “Dad,” Lillian remembers, “said 
he drilled one hole about seven inches 
deep. Then he started another in a rock 
that was too hard. He was working on 
the third hole when it started to get 
dark, so he went home.” Before he got 
back to that project, however, the snow 
melted, and Anderson, according to his 
daughter, chose more convenient rocks. 

Holand mentioned there were three 
holes—one deep, two shallow. It makes 
sense, much more sense than fourteenth- 
century Norsemen trying to pound holes 
in solid rock with tools of soft, medieval 
iron to anchor a ship they could have 
never hauled up-river from Hudson Bay. 

Despite this and other evidence to the 
contrary, there are those who hold fast to 
the notion that Norsemen did indeed visit 
what is now Minnesota during the 1300s. 
In Ulen, Clay County, tradition holds that 
Hans O. Hanson Strand, while he was 
breaking virgin prairie in 1911, discovered 
a six-hundred-year-old sword. With a 
heavy hand-hammered, double-edged 
blade and spiraled bronze handle, the Ulen 
sword certainly looks medieval in design, 
and it was found only twenty miles from 
Cormorant Lake. At a picnic area just 
north of town, letters cut into polished 
granite read: “The citizens of Ulen dedicate 
this monument to the venturesome Viking 
whose broken sword was unearthed three 
miles west of Ulen in 1911.” 

Like the sword, the other Scandina- 
vian relics are now on display in area 
museums, monuments to Norsemen, 
real or imagined. They buttress the faith 
of those who believe that the Kensington 
Runestone is genuine. But, the only fact 
that is known for sure is that the stone 
has been, and will be for years to come, 
the subject of books, articles, television 
programs, and continued speculation 
about whether the Vikings did find their 
way into what is now Minnesota, or if 
the Kensington Runestone is one of this 
country’s most successful hoaxes. x 


Roger Pinckney writes about history, popular 
culture, wildlife, and educational reform. 
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PEACE, LOVE, MUSIC 
continued from page 47 
tion of the New York Thruway. Cars 
were abandoned all along the interstate 
and throughout nearby Bethel and 
White Lake. Emergency food, water, 
and medical supplies were flown in by 
National Guard and Army helicopters. 

Lang, realizing that security of some 
kind was needed, developed a “Please 
Force” of unarmed policemen, including 
members of a commune called the “Hog 
Farm,” who were especially effective in 
dealing with LSD overdoses or “acid 
freakouts.” Whether it was the calming 
influence of the hallucinogenic drugs on 
hand or the peaceful 
tone set by the con- 
certs producers and 
the Hog Farmers, as 
the commune mem- 
bers were called, 
Woodstock is re- 
markable for what 
didnt happen. 

Nearly one Amer- 
ican in every five ; 
hundred was in attendance at Wood- 
stock. For three days half a million peo- 
ple congregated with little food (most 
vendors ran out) or potable water; poor 
sanitation; and too many drugs, yet only 
two died, an amazing achievement if 
one considers the statistics involved. 
One death occurred when a farmer 
hooked a tractor to a wagon and acci- 
dentally rolled over a boy in a sleeping 
bag. The other death was attributed to a 
heroin overdose. Although there are 
many tales of births at Woodstock, none 
can be verified as happening at the festi- 
val site. The pregnant women were all 
flown to area hospitals. 

Although Woodstock is best-remem- 
bered for its music, the biggest artists of 
the day were not in attendance. The Bea- 
tles, who were then on the verge of 
breaking up, had not appeared in con- 
cert since 1966. Organizers purposely 
excluded the Rolling Stones from the 
festival for fear they would incite or 
bring violence to the event. Bob Dylan, 
whom concert-goers expected to make a 
“surprise” appearance, was a conspicu- 
ous no-show. 

Abbie Hoffman, the famous 1960s 
radical leader, met with the Woodstock 
producers and threatened to shut down 
the concert with a staged riot unless 
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they acceded to a $10,000 demand. To 
avoid the possibility of disaster, they re- 
luctantly paid him. But Hoffman 
showed up anyway. When he jumped 
on-stage during the Whos set to make a 
political statement, he was greeted with 
a flying guitar to the head wielded by 
guitarist Pete Townshend. Hoffman 
jumped off the stage, ran into the crowd, 
and wasn't seen again at the event. It was 
one of the few reported incidents of vio- 
lence in the festivals three days. 

After the event, which became a free 
concert when the fences were torn down, 
the producers were deeply in debt. The 
documentary film of the concert and the 
sound recording, 
neither of which or- 
ganizers owned out- 
right, eventually 
paid enough in roy- 
alties to help them 
break even by 
1980. 

Many of the 
most important 
musical artists at 
the festival, for contractual reasons, nev- 
er made it on the film or album and thus 
have been largely forgotten in the con- 
text of Woodstock. For example, the 
Grateful Dead, The Band, Creedence 
Clearwater Revival, and Janis Joplin 
were all there, but few know it. 

The Port-O-San man, perhaps the 
most fondly-remembered person in the 
Woodstock film, sued Woodstock Ven- 
tures, claiming that he was embar- 
rassed by having been shown cleaning 
toilets. The case was thrown out of 
court. 

Wavy Gravy, the genial head of the 
Hog Farm commune, summed up the 
events at Woodstock best when he said, 
“Lets face it: Woodstock was created for 
wallets. It was designed to make bucks. 
And then the universe took over and did 
a little dance.” There were other festi- 
vals, some even bigger, but none had the 
Woodstock magic. 

When the festival was over, tons of 
refuse remained behind. Where else but 
Woodstock would they have made a gi- 
ant peace symbol out of the garbage? x 


Tom Graves is a music critic from Memphis, 
who has written for Rolling Stone, The New 
York Times Book Review, The Washing- 
ton Post, and other publications. 


THE STRONG MUSEUM 


BETWEEN 2 WORLDS: 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN IDENTITY 


AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

The Strong Museum, Rochester, New 
York (716-263-2700), until July 1997— 
hosts a highly participatory exhibition 
reflecting three main themes—identity, 
racism, and culture—in African-Ameri- 


MARCH ON DETROIT BY STEPHEN HALL 


can life. In addition to relevent artifacts, 
each section includes interactive quizzes; 
videos featuring the African-American 
oral storytelling tradition; and audio 
tracks that highlight the musical legacy 
of gospel, rhythm and blues, Motown, 
ragtime, and jazz. 


AMERICAN ORIGINALS 

The National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
(202-501-5000), until December 1998— 
features some of the countrys most com- 
pelling and important documents, exhib- 
ited in the 26 cases flanking the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Constitution, and 
Bill of Rights in the National Archives ro- 
tunda. Treasures on view include the 
1704 last will and testament of a Spanish 
conquistador; the first inaugural address 
(1789) by George Washington (1732- 
1799), written in his own hand; the 1803 
Louisiana Purchase Treaty between the 
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United States and France, signed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte; President Harry S. 
Truman’ (1884-1972) statement recog- 
nizing the state of Israel in 1948; and the 
1987 speech by President Ronald Reagan 
(1911- ) at Germanys Berlin Wall. The 
documents and photographs displayed 
will be rotated during a three year period. 
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SIX BRIDGES AND THE 

MAKING OF THE NEW YORK 
MEGALOPOLIS 

Paine Webber Art Gallery, New York 
City (212-713-2885), January 25-April 
19—traces, through photographs, draw- 
ings, maps, and models, the develop- 
ment of the six great bridges—the 
George Washington, Bayonne, Tribor- 
ough, Bronx-Whitestone, Throgs Neck, 
and Verrazano-Narrows—designed by 
Othmar H. Ammann and erected in 
New York City between 1925 and 1964, 
dramatically changing the relationship 
between the city and the surrounding 
metropolitan area. 


FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH: 
JUDAIC TREASURES OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

The Jewish Museum, San Francisco, 
California (415-543-2090), until March 
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AMERICAN GALLERY 


ABBY ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER FOLK ART CENTER 


20—presents a & 
record of the } 
spiritual and cul- {4 
tural creativity of WAS 
the Jewish people ¥ 
in America. Most 
of the 165 items 
from the Library 
of Congress He- 
braic Section are 
displayed outside Washington, D.C., for 
the first time. Among the highlights are 
letters from Jewish leaders to presidents 
of the United States; papers and manu- 
scripts written by physicist Albert Ein- 
stein (1879-1955) and the founder of 
psychoanalysis, Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939); and Hebrew literary and religious 
masterworks, including medieval illu- 
minated manuscripts. The exhibition 
will travel to Hartford, Connecticut. 


KINGDOMS OF HOPE, KINGDOM 
OF LOSS 

The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Center, Williamsburg, Virginia (804- 
220-7698), until March 1—features 
three of Edward Hickss (1780-1849) 
“Peaceable Kingdom” paintings in an ex- 
hibition that serves as a preview ofa larg- 
er show scheduled to open in 1997. The 
paintings are part of a series by Hicks 
based on the Old Testaments eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah, in which all creatures 
in the animal kingdom live in harmony. 
Complementing these works are manu- 
scripts and a memoir belonging to Hicks 
and a portrait of the artist by his cousin, 
Thomas Hicks. x 
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TVS WONDER YEARS 
continued from page 34 
silent. Broadcasting magazine said of the 
spectacle: “Television’s camera eye had 
opened the publics.” 

The eras most riveting televised mo- 
ments may well have come during the 
so-called Army-McCarthy hearings of 
1954. Wisconsin’ Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy’ witch-hunt for communists 
within the U.S. government came un- 
done, in part, because of his own ill-at- 
ease manner in front of the probing tele- 
vision cameras that carried the disturb- 
ing capitol hill drama into the nation’s 
living rooms. Urbane telejournalist Ed- 
ward R. Murrow helped to hasten Mc- 
Carthy’ fall from grace by presenting a 
highly critical view of him on See It Now. 
Commenting on the role played by tele- 
vision in bringing McCarthy down, the 
New York Times declared that “Television 
has come of age.” 

Of the mediums truth-sensing quali- 
ty, producer Fred Friendly commented: 
“Television can show you the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and television can 
show you the face of the moon. But it 


Among the highlights of early television were 
the live dramatic shows that featured classics 
of the theater or new scripts, some of which 
went from TV to the stage and motion pictures. 
Pictured here is a Studio One presentation 
of “The Twelve Angry Men,” whose stars 
included Robert Cummings, Franchot Tone, 
and John Beal. 
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can also show you the face and heart of 
man. And perhaps what it does best is 
the latter.” 

Right from the start, television sought 
to satisfy the viewers’ every mood and 
whim. The early-riser watched Today 
over breakfast. Telecast from a street-lev- 
el studio, with New Yorkers on their way 
to work as the live audience, the show 
was affably hosted by Dave Garroway, 
with the able assistance of one J. Fred 
Muggs, a chimpanzee. For insomniacs, 
The Tonight Show with Steve Allen—a 
mix of skits and chat meant to banish the 
cares of the day—debuted in 1954. 

Game-shows such as What’ My Line?, 
Break the Bank, Beat the Clock, and Truth 
or Consequences allowed those at home 
to watch studio contestants compete for 
prizes or stump celebrity panelists. 
Quick-witted Groucho Marx slyly nee- 
dled contestants on You Bet Your Life, of- 
fering an added prize to anyone who 
said the day’s “secret word.” 

To youngsters, television brought per- 
haps the most wondrous moments of all. 
Freckle-faced marionette Howdy Doody, 
along with Buffalo Bob and Clarabell the 
Clown, delighted children in the Peanut 
Gallery and at home for 13 years, start- 
ing in 1947. Young and old alike took de- 
light in Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, which fea- 
tured puppeteer Burr Tillstrum, Fran Al- 
lison, and assorted creatures of the Kuk- 
lapolitan troupe. For the fanciful, Mr. I. 
Magination created a magical town 
where a childs wishes could come true. 
And, a quietly paced early-morning 
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show, Captain Kangaroo, combined pure 
entertainment with stories and basic ed- 
ucation. 

Slightly older children marveled as Su- 
perman leaped tall buildings in a single 


bound; cheered as Lassie, the intrepid’ 


collie, made yet another rescue; and— 
mouse-cap ears properly affixed—joined 
in 1955 in singing the timeless words of 
The Mickey Mouse Club theme song. 


For the first television generation, held 
spellbound by shows that were charm- 
ing, wholesome, and benevolent, mem- 
ories of the new medium would have a 
lasting impact. Radio had already 
opened new vistas to home audiences; 
now, no home was so small that it could 
not host a symphony orchestra or a foot- 
ball game. But there was something 
about actually being able to see the con- 
cert or the game that provided an extra 
sense of immediacy and intimacy. 

Questions about what television 
ought to be were asked early and often. 
Essayist E.B. White opined that televi- 
sion “should be our Lyceum, our Chau- 
tauqua, our Misnkys, and our 
Camelot.” But much as the medium 
raised expectations, it also raised con- 
cerns. “Television is the first truly de- 
mocratic medium,” critic Clive Barnes 
stated, “the first culture available to 
everybody and entirely governed by 
what the people want. The most terrify- 
ing thing is what the people want.” 

Comedian Fred Allen wisecracked: 
“Television permits people who haven't 
anything to do to watch people who 
can't do anything.” And Edward R. Mur- 
row noted the role of individual respon- 
sibility when he observed that “| Televi- 
sion] can teach, it can illuminate; yes, it 
can even inspire. But it can do so only to 
the extent that humans are determined 
to use it to those ends. Otherwise, it is 
merely lights and wires in a box.” 

The questions asked during televi- 
sion’s formative years still crop up in dis- 
cussions of the medium’s potential. No 
one, pondering television’s prospects a 
half-century ago, could foretell with 
much certainty what would come of this 
strange, compelling phenomenon. 
Many still wonder. x 


New York writer Edward Oxford has con- 
tributed more than two dozen articles to 
American History. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN SEARCH OF SILVER & GOLD 
continued from page 40 
Koyukuk country “losers,” “escaped crim- 
inals,” the “flotsam of the world.” Of the 
eight or nine women in the vicinity, most 
were prostitutes. One was a clergyman’ 
wife, another a temporary visitor. And 
there was Nellie Cashman—resident, 
miner, employer, equipment purchaser, 
and without doubt one of the steadiest 
mining personalities in the North. 

In this fierce environment, where 
strength and a variety of talents might 
allow one to succeed—if one did not fall 
to venereal disease, frostbite, alcohol, or 
a mining cave-in—Nellie mined, mostly 
the placer or alluvial ground on Nolan 
Creek. 

Nellie did take some trips south dur- 
ing her years on the Koyukuk. She visit- 
ed Arizona four or five times to see her 
friends and her nephews and nieces, 
who were like her own children to her. 
She also went on purchasing trips to 
Seattle, San Francisco, once even to New 
York. During a typical year she would 
leave Nolan Creek at least once for sup- 
plies and equipment, traveling the hun- 
dreds of miles to Fairbanks by boat, sled, 
or wagon, depending on the season. 

There are no mining ledgers for Nel- 
lies Koyukuk years, but she must have 
been doing well. She was always work- 
ing ground, filing more claims. She nev- 
er lacked for what she needed and al- 
ways had sufficient funds to travel with- 
in Alaska or to the “outside.” An intelli- 
gent, knowledgeable prospector and 
miner, she stayed in this harshest of en- 
vironments because she was having 
luck and enjoyed it. And like all inveter- 
ate miners, she hoped that one day she 
would hit the “Big Bonanza.” 

The Koyukuk country was the fulfill- 
ment of her dreams. Here, among 
mankind’ forgotten, Nellie worked her 
claims personally, usually with the help 
of a few hired hands. Near the end of her 
life, she even organized a firm, the “Mid- 
night Sun Mining Company,” with her- 
self as trustee. The stock certificates pro- 
claimed “No Offices” and “No Officers.” 
Fifty thousand shares in the company 
went on sale at $2.00 each. 

Late in 1924, Nellie realized that she 
had severe health problems. Gradually, 
she worked her way down to Fairbanks, 
Juneau, and then Seattle. Finally, she re- 
quested to be sent to St. Joseph’s Hospital 
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in Victoria—the very hospital she had 
helped fund almost forty years earlier. She 
was there for several weeks under the care 
of the Sisters of St. Ann and Doctor W. T. 
Barrett, who had also been her physician 
in Dawson. Nellie died on January 4, 
1925, of “unresolved pneumonia.” 

Over the years, Nellies career had 
made good copy because she was a fe- 
male seemingly succeeding in a male en- 
vironment. Inevitably, some of the news- 
paper notices she received cited her good 
works; she was, after all, a prime mover 
in building hospitals and churches in Pi- 
oche, Nevada; Victoria, British Columbia; 
Tombstone, Arizona; Dawson, Yukon 
Territory; and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Now, because she had been so well 
known, newspapers across North Amer- 
ica printed obituaries. In the East, the 
New York Times published a few para- 
graphs that emphasized her reputation 
as a “champion woman musher” and 
noted her service as a nurse to needy 
miners. On the West Coast, newspapers 
in Tucson, Los Angeles, and San Francis- 
co also pointed out her many travels, her 
use of dog sleds, and other apparently 
“non-female” activities. Even the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal-Press suc- 
cumbed to the same type of assessment, 
noting that she “was held in high regard 
by a very wide circle of acquaintances,” 
but failed to give her credit as a miner. 

Nellie started off in her first mining 
camp knowing absolutely nothing about 
mining or geology. In each successive lo- 
cale, she absorbed herself in gaining 
knowledge of terrain, geology, equip- 
ment, and people. Then, her apprentice- 
ship served, she spent the last 25 years of 
her life ably prospecting and mining. 

Nellies great consideration for her fel- 
low man, which led to her lending a help- 
ing hand and funds when needed or co- 
ercing her frontier neighbors into con- 
tributing to churches and hospitals, has 
obscured her long, fascinating, and most- 
ly successful mining career. But Nellie 
Cashman was indeed a true pioneer, who 
could face any challenge that the ele- 
ments or man placed in her path. x 


Don Chaput is Curator Emeritus at the Nat- 
ural History Museum of Los Angeles. Author 
of numerous books and articles on mining, he 
has recently published Nellie Cashman and 
the North American Mining Frontier (Tuc- 
son: Westernlore Press, 1995). 
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PEACE JUBILEE 

continued from page 46 

where refreshments—from popcorn to 
baked beans—could be bought. 

The crowd also found a great variety of 
sports and entertainment. For a few 
cents, one “might go round on the flying 
horses . . . try your hand at bird-shooting, 
rifle practice, target firing, ring throwing 
or stick flinging.” A stroller might also be 
serenaded by black minstrels, stop for a 
photograph, or pay 25 cents to take a seat 
in a tent at the end of the coliseum and 
hear the music being played inside. 

During the week of the concerts, Boston 
itself took on a festive air. Many visitors to 
the city admired the beautiful Public Gar- 
dens with its many fountains, statues, and 
flowers. At the parks pond, a rowboat 
could be hired for only three cents, while 
the more exciting water velocipede was 
available for 25 cents. Vendors of all kinds 
of goods hawked their wares under the 
elms along Boston Common. 


The week of the “Great National Peace 
Jubilee” was an inspiring one for visitors 
and residents alike. An enthusiastic re- 
porter from a Portland, Maine newspa- 
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per wrote: “At all events, the works of 
the great masters were given by a body 
of over eleven thousand performers, not 
only with a grand massiveness, but also 
with a nicety of execution that ap- 
proached perfection.” 

The New York Sun declared that 
America had achieved a new status in 
the eyes of European nations. “At one 
step, without any preliminaries, without 
more special preparation than could be 
crowded into a few weeks,” it enthused, 
“we have lifted ourselves, so far as great 
musical art gatherings are concerned, to 
an artistic level with these nations. Here- 
after, when the noted musical festivals of 
the world are enumerated, not only will 
it not be possible to ignore America, but 
she must head the list.” 

Even the hard-to-convince Mr. Dwight 
of the Journal of Music came around, 
writing that “We congratulate, severally 
and individually, everybody and every- 
thing in any way, manner, shape, or kind 
connected with this Festival, the greatest 
musical event of the age.” 

Gilmore promoted another monster 
concert, which opened in Boston on 
June 17, 1872. This event, scheduled to 
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run for ten days, had world peace as its 
theme. However, the great excitement of 
the peace theme, so popular in the days 
after the Civil War, had passed, and the 
1872 festival was a financial failure, de- 
spite the presence of some of the best 
musical aggregations in the world. 

In the later years of his career, Gilmore 
dropped his grand concert themes and 
contented himself with serving as band- 
master of the 22nd Regiment of the New 
York National Guard. He and his band 
toured the United States, Canada, and 
Europe, always receiving recognition for 
brilliant performances. 

As a composer, Gilmore wrote many 
band compositions, dance selections, 
and songs. His most popular air came 
from his New Orleans concert, for 
which he had composed “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again” under 
the pen-name Louis Lambert. His extra- 
ordinary musical life ended, appropri- 
ately enough, while he was conducting 
his band at the great St. Louis Exposi- 
tion of 1892. x 
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richness of colonial history and unspoiled wetlands 
abounds in St. Mary’s County, Maryland. ST. 
MARY’S COUNTY DIVISION OF TOURISM. 
Information Free. 


VIDEO/AUDIO TAPES 
33. COMMUTERS LIBRARY. Superbly narrated 
Unabridged Masterworks. Each is an elegant 
volume containing two cassettes. Catalog Free. 


34. All videos ever printed are available! War, 
History, Swashbuckling, Classics, Westerns and 
Horror. Over 20,000 Films in stock. Swords, 
Knives, Books and toys from BELLE & BLADE 
DISTRIBUTORS!! Catalogs $10.00. 


35. "Pioneer Skills” educational video series. A 
unique historical perspective on American life 
through pioneer crafts. HISTORIC AMERICAN 
PRODUCTIONS. Brochure Free. 


36. This video will be helpful for 
historians/genealogists as well as all camera lovers, 
who wish to document their family history. GIFT 
OF HERITAGE. Request free information. 


37. MOVIECRAFT specializes in quality collector 
videocassettes including history, railroad, nostalgia, 
rare television, automotive, WWII and early cinema 
not offered elsewhere. Catalog Free. 
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INC. Catalog $4.00. 


11. Keep current on everything new and important 
in Military History. THE SCHOLARS BOOKSHELF. 
1,4000-Title Quarterly FREE Catalog. 


12. SARPEDON publishes on a wide range of 
military history. FREE catalog. 


13. PRICE GUIDES ON ANTIQUES & COL- 
LECTIBLES: Antique Tools, Kitchen collectibles, 
Barbershop History, Privy Plans, Antique Business 
Start-up Manual, etc. WINDMILL PUBLISHING CO. 
Brochure Free. 


14. Quality hardbound and softbound railroad 
history books. Catalog available. TLC PUBLISHING, 
INC. 


15. For the latest news and upcoming releases of 
books and art by Bob Boze Bell. TRI STAR BOZE 
PUBLICATIONS. Free Information. 


16. An authentic 1909 GOLD DEED, just $7.95 + 
$2.50 S&H. Detailed reproduction deed comes 
complete with a nugget of fool’s gold plus a short 
history on the Hindsdale Co. Sheriff, former owner 
of the mine. GOLD FEVER! Deed $10.45. 


COLLECTIBLES/GIFTS 
17. Shop the world from home: This catalog is for 
the travel minded and includes globes, videos, : 
books, maps, language tapes, decorative accents, State Zip 
furnishings and travel accessories. RAND oupon Expires June 12, 1996 
MCNALLY. Catalog $2.00. 
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The notion of aircraft carriers in the Great 
Lakes seems unlikely. However, during 
World War II, the United States Navy 


based two romeo aai converted 


side-wheel steamboats— 
in Lake Michigan's pro- 
tected waters to train pi- 
lots in the fine art of 
landing an airplane ona 
flight deck. Hundreds of 
men completed their 
training in this manner, 
making more than 
116,000 landings. Not 
every landing was suc- 
cessful, however, and by 
wars end, from three- to 
four- hundred aircraft 
littered the bottom of Lake wicca d off 
Naval Air Station Glenview in Illinois. 
Thirty-one of the wrecked warbirds 
have been retrieved from the lake bottom 
by the Naval Aviation Museum in Pen- 
sacola, Florida. Each was chosen for re- 
covery on the basis of its type, relative 
condition, and service history. In October 
1993, a Douglas SBD-2 Dauntless, Bu- 
reau Number (BuNo) 2106 with a most 
impressive combat record, was discov- 
ered. Raised to the surface four months 
later, BuNo 2106 ( below) has been un- 


TIME CAPSULE 
objects in in history 


dergoing restoration in Pensacola and 
will go on display at the museum later 
this year. 

Built in 1940 at the Douglas Aircraft 
Companys plant in El 
Segundo, California, the 
scout bomber was as- 
signed to the carrier 
USS Lexington and 
served in its air group 
during 1941. When the 
Lexington sailed to rein- 
force Midway Island on 
December 5, BuNo 
2106 stayed behind in 
Pearl Harbor for re- 
pairs. Somehow the air- 
craft survived the Jap- 
anese surprise attack two days later. 

Picked up by the Lex shortly after the 
bombing that brought the United States 
into the war, BuNo 2106 was part of the 
104-plane armada that flew over New 
Guineas Owen Stanley Mountains and 
launched the Navys first assault on 
Japanese ships in the waters off the set- 
tlements of Lae and Salamaua. The pilot 
of BuNo 2106 on that mission, Lieu- 
tenant(jg) Mark Twain Whittier, was 
awarded the Navy Cross for pressing his 
attack in the face of enemy fire. 
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In late April 1942, BuNo 2106 was 
transferred to the Second Marine Aircraft 
Wing based on Midway. A month later, 
the Dauntless, flown by First Lieutenant 
Daniel Iverson, Jr., with Private First Class 
Wallace J. Reid (left) manning the Brown- 
ing machine gun, took part in the Battle of 
Midway. For his part in the action, Lieu- 
tenant Iverson also received the Navy 
Cross for “extraordinary heroism . . . in 
the face of withering fire from enemy 
fights and anti-aircraft batteries . . . . His 
plane received 219 hits in different places 
from machine gun bullets and shrapnel 
and was so badly damaged that he was 
forced to make a landing on one wheel 
upon his return to the base.” Private Reid, 
who continued firing despite being 
wounded, was awarded a Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

Following its repair, BuNo 2106 was 
assigned to the Carrier Qualification 
Training Unit in NAS Glenview, where, 
in June 1943, a Marine pilot, who up to 
that point had an accident-free record, 
spun the plane into the lake while trying 
to abort a landing. The pilot was picked 
up by a Coast Guard cutter on patrol for 
just such an eventuality. The aircraft set- 
tled to the bottom, awaiting its recovery 
half a century later. x 


START YOUR COLLECTION OF PRECISION MODEL WWII MILITARY VEHICLES 
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Actual 5” Length 
Scale 1:50 a Oz. 
From The Deserts. Of North < of hs A)  Predision 
Africa To The Beaches Of ~ 9) (8) Made In France 
Normandy, Sherman Tanks With its turret-mounted 75mm gun, it was 

capable of sending a shell 914 meters and 
ag Across Sarre In penetrating 80mm of armor. Guided by ~~~ See ee EE _ 
The Pursuit Of Freedom brave men, this powerful liberator offered a 1 WWII COLLECTIBLES, Dept. RK-52 
Racing across the sands of Northern Africa in welcomed shield tothe countless valiant 1 Eversley Ave., Norwalk, 06851-5844 
pursuit of one of Germany’s most elusive soldiers who followed. fes and je the WWII Miia Colector mokis A 
generals — Rommel and his Panzer Divisions Now re-created in breathtaking detail, the semi i lai (less p&h). 

.. columns of Sherman Tanks rumbling Sherman Tank is a 1:50 precision die-cast i eee ee 

through the towns and countrysides of Europe model equipped with swivel turret and chrome ae een 50, &h =- fe pa nae 
— determined to free a continent held in the plated tracks which actually move as you i Mi Four For ia = Tiger Tanks 
grip of terror. rumble back in time to a world at war. ! Only $99.98 +$5 p&h. Qty. Half Track Carriers 


The Vehicle That Personified The American GI, The Willys Jeep Was The Most: T ETTET 
Famous Vehicle Of The War And a Key Contributor To Allied Victory In WWII 1,°°° cp te alee A — Qty: GMC Supply Truck 


Two Onl — Qty. Dodge 4x4 
Offically called a “low silhouette scout car”, it! All Four For — Qty. Willys Jeeps 
became the forerunner of today’s 4x4 craze. The ! Only $49.98 +$5p&h. _Qty. GMC Rack Trucks 
name still evokes memories of a rough riding, i COLLECTOR’S SPECIAL OFFER - SAVE $30: 
hill climbing, all-purpose utility vehicle. Now 1 One Each of Eight Military Vehicles only $149 + $5 p&h. 
you can own a superbly detailed 1:50 precision- i Encs $ check or M.O. (CT Res. please add 6% Sales Tax) 
crafted replica of the WWII Jeep, complete with ! Credit Card Orders: OVISA o MasterCard 
utility trailer. © 1995 Lipenwald, Inc. È Acor y Exp Date 
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The World's First. 


1996 HALF-POUND 
ee Cee 


STA 


The Washington Mint announces a limited advance minting of 
the world's first 1996 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate.” 

The 1996 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate” is a massive piece of 
pure silver bullion that has a surface area that exceeds 30 square 
inches and contains more than EIGHT OUNCES OF PURE 
SILVER BULLION. 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the VERY 
FIRST 1996 Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” ever struck are 
available at a special discount price — only $149! 


PRECIOUS SILVER BULLION 


A century ago, the Government of the United States issued 
remarkable legal tender notes that the bearer could exchange for 
actual silver dollars or silver bullion at the federal treasury. 

The 1996 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate” is a stunning adaptation 
of the magnificent legal note that the Government issued in 1896 -- 
exactly one hundred years ago. But this exquisite silver proof is 
actually struck in precious silver bullion! 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 


The Half-Pound “Silver Certificate” combines unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension — it is a landmark in proof 
minting. 

The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 
unparalleled. Each one: 


e Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion 
¢ Weighs Over One-Half Pound (8 troy ounces) 

e Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 30 Inches 

e Contains 248.82 Grams (3,840 grains) of Pure Silver 
e Is Individually Registered and Numbered 

And only 25,000 Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” will be struck 
for 1996. 

ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 

The price for the 1996 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate” will be 
set at $175 per proof. 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, YOU 
CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT THE 
SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE—ONLY 
$149. NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE YOUR 
ORDER FOR THE HALF-POUND “SILVER 
CERTIFICATE” WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT WILL 


J Shown smaller 
S than actual size 


BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE EARLIEST 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST REGISTRATION 
NUMBERS. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Substantial additional discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these exquisite silver 
proofs. You can order: 


THREE Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” for $399. 
FIVE Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” for $645. 
TEN Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” for $1,195. 


There is a limit of ten Half-Pound “Silver Certificates” per order, 
and all orders are subject to acceptance by The Washington Mint, 
LLC™ Total charges for shipping, handling and insurance are 
limited to $9.50 per order. 


ONLY 25,000 AVAILABLE 

The Washington Mint will strike only 25,000 Half-Pound “Silver 
Certificates” in 1996, so oversubscription is a virtual certainty. 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL 
BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED 
BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE 
ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE 
THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING: 


TOLL-FREE 
1-800-926-MINT rx. 48636 


(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 
A major credit card is necessary to secure your reservation, and 
The Washington Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a money- 
back policy for a full 60 days. 


The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


Since 1981, The Washington Mint has procured rare coins, 
secured bullion and struck medallions for the American numismatic 
public as an independent private mint, not affiliated with the United 
States Government. This independence provides the cornerstone 
for our commitment to excellence in both product and service, and 
most importantly, it guarantees to our customers essential rights and 


complete satisfaction. 


© 1995 The Washington Mint, LLC™ [48636 


